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PREFACE 


LUTHER RESEARCH HAS COME to be a technical discipline. We 
are convinced, however, that the implications of this research 
move beyond the interests of the technical historian to 
embrace all Christians, practicing and potential. Our interests 
in this essay are “pragmatic” rather than technical. For this 
reason our European brethren are at liberty to regard our 
effort as an American approach to Luther and the Reforma- 
tion. Perhaps this fact alone will cover a multitude of sins in 
the eyes of the European scholar. 

The book was written at Carthage College in quarters 
formerly occupied by Dr. John O. Evjen. The indirect influ- 
ence of this stormy petrel of American Lutheranism of a past 
generation may account for some of the peculiarities of the 
approach. We are grateful to Lyle Atkins and to Edward 
Kreppert for reading and commenting on the manuscript. 
My wife’s suggestions as a sociologist were especially helpful 
in preparing Chapter V. My dependence upon a host of 
scholars is clear to all who are acquainted with research in 
this field. Rather than run the danger of embarrassing these 
specialists by drawing conclusions which they themselves 
would not approve I have avoided footnotes and the appa- 
ratus of scholarship. However, we welcome the critical eval- 
uations of the scholar who is not too discouraged by this 
obvious weakness. 


A Micuty Fortress Is Our Gop 


A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A trusty Shield and Weapon; 
He helps us free from every need 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 

The old bitter foe 

Means us deadly woe; 

Deep guile and great might 

Are his dread arms in fight: 
On earth is not his equal. 


With might of ours can naught be done, 
Soon were our loss effected; 
But for us fights the Valiant One 
Whom God Himself elected. 
Ask ye, Who is this? 
Jesus Christ it is, 
Of Sabaoth Lord, 
And there’s none other God: 
He holds the field for ever. 


Though devils all the world should fill, 
All watching to devour us, 
We tremble not, we fear no ill, 
They cannot overpower us. 
This world’s prince may still 
Scowl fierce as he will; 
He can harm us none: 
He’s judged, the deed is done, 
One little word o’erthrows him. 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
Nor any thanks have for it; 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit. 
Take they then our life, 
Goods, fame, child, and wife, 
When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won: 
The Kingdom ours remaineth. 


Martin Lutuer, 1529. Tr. Composite. 
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LUTHER IN PROTESTANTISM TODAY 


CHAPTER I 


The Lost Adherents and the 
Protestant Heritage 


WE WERE LOITERING BEFORE the college church—students, 
townsfolk, professors—waiting for the bell to announce the 
last call to morning worship. My leisurely walk from the 
college to the church had carried me past landmarks of the 
old town which had by now become familiar to a college 
senior. It was a beautiful spring morning. A friendly atmos- 
phere permeated town and countryside. I felt that I was part 
of the community, an heir of all the traditions which have 
enriched our civilization. Every senior should experience this 
feeling before he graduates. This inner assurance of belong- 
ing is one of the indications that the neophyte has attained 
the status of an adult participant in the life of the commu- 
nity. It is of greater value, perhaps, than the diploma granted 
at graduation. 

On this occasion my feelings of peace and security were 
abruptly shattered by a few remarks of one of the professors, 
remarks offered inadvertently as we basked in the sun and 
watched the worshipers enter our church. “We Protestants 
are a defeated people,” he said. “We are being displaced 
everywhere by men who do not understand our way of life.” 
The seriousness of his remark, together with the fact that he 
should express his concern to one of his students, surprised 


15 
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me. Why should this usually jovial and even-tempered pro- 
fessor have such great concern for the future? Why should a 
professor of history think of the problems of our civilization 
as religious rather than political or economic? 

We entered the church together. I do not recall the 
content of the sermon, but no sermon could answer the 
questions which were implicit in the professor’s remark. 
What is this Protestant way of life? Why should one become 
so dejected at the prospects of having that way of life dis- 
placed in Western civilization? How can the Protestants of 
our time be made aware of their mission as Protestant citi- 
zens? ‘The casual remark of the history professor succeeded 
in arousing me from my complacency. Henceforth I could 
not take my religion and its relation to the community for 
granted. 

Today many Protestants who experience the anxiety and 
concern of my professorial friend find their position as 
Protestants increasingly dificult. Many religious movements 
endeavor to capture a civilization by winning the loyalty of 
a dominant group of citizens. If this is done the civilization 
can be molded through its institutional life after the princi- 
ples affirmed in the religious world view. In the Middle Ages 
Roman Catholicism held this dominant position. In large 
sections of the Western world its dominance is still relatively 
unchallenged. In the twentieth century Marxist communism 
has arisen as a world view which again proposes to mold and 
regulate the institutional life of all nations wherever its influ- 
ence can be brought to bear with sufficient force. Protestant- 
ism stands between these two opposing forces incapable, it 
would appear, of competing with either. 
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It is difficult for Protestantism to compete with these other 
world views because Protestantism can never have a program 
for world domination. Protestantism has never owned a Civ- 
ilization body and soul as Catholicism owned France and 
Spain in the Middle Ages or as communism owns Russia 
today. The Evangelical churches are products of a message 
and witnesses to that message. Their witness has given them 
a voice in the life of many communities and nations since the 
time of the Reformation. But today that voice is not a con- 
trolling voice. ‘There are many who feel that it can be safely 
ignored. There are others who would silence it forever. 

I have in mind another academic situation which may 
serve to illustrate our point. Every university has its student 
union, coffee shop, or other center where students with varied 
backgrounds gather informally for relaxation and discussion. 
During my graduate study days I always had an initial feel- 
ing of frustration when confronted with the necessity of 
affirming a Protestant point of view in discussions with 
Roman Catholic Thomists, philosophical Logical Positivists, 
or ideological Communists. Here the experience of being at 
home in the community described above was, to say the least, 
lacking. Here I was confronted by men who did not under- 
stand a Protestant point of view. In many communities today 
Protestants experience this feeling of inadequacy and with- 
drawal as a minority group, and in the academic circles I 
frequented, to affirm one’s allegiance to a Protestant heritage 
almost always made one conspicuous—but usually not for 
long. As the discussions continued I frequently discovered 
allies in very unexpected quarters. 

Here were men who had no intention of thinking like 
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Protestants. They would have been horrified at the idea. But 
on dozens of issues I found abundant support for non-Marx- 
ist, non-Thomist, non-naturalistic affirmations from men who 
worked like me, lived like me, hoped like me. I had the feel- 
ing if they ever got around to it they might even pray and 
worship like me. In every discussion I learned to put out 
feelers seeking some moral support from these men. I was 
seldom disappointed. I learned to look upon them as the lost 
adherents of Protestantism. ‘These men are convinced that 
the voice of the Reformation can be ignored even though 
they bear witness to that voice in their own statements. I am 
sure, however, these men would not silence that voice in- 
tentionally, for Protestantism is an integral part of their 
way of life even though they may not be conscious of this 
fact. Is it possible at this late date to make these lost ad- 
herents conscious of their situation and to win them to 
Protestantism? The attempt must be made even though the 
effort be halting and inadequate. Even if it is unsuccessful, 
the attempt at clarification and the discussion which may 
arise through such an effort may prove of value for those of 
the Protestant minority who are fighting a losing battle on 
many a lonely outpost of the society of our time. 

If the voice of Protestantism is to be heard today a pre- 
liminary task of clarification is necessary. We have to deter- 
mine the nature of the Protestant world view. We have to 
show to what extent it has made rich and worth-while con- 
tributions in modern history. We have to be made aware at 
what points it is endangered externally and internally. Then 
and only then shall we be in a position to judge the extent 
of the dislocation likely to occur in our civilization through 
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the weakening of the influence of Protestantism. Then and 
only then will Protestants, and others of like mind and heart, 
be motivated to recapture for our time that which is truly 
creative and eternal in Evangelical Christianity. 

Beginning with the work of Ranke (1795-1886) and more 
specifically since the contributions of Karl Holl (1924), a 
notable group of historians, philosophers, and theologians 
have been engaged in this task of clarifying the nature of 
Protestantism. A program of intense research has been con- 
ducted in the Scandinavian countries, Germany, Great Brit- 
tain, and the United States. Parallel with the work of Prot- 
estant interpreters, frequently in violent opposition to them, 
are the works of Roman Catholic writers. From Denifle to 
Griesar and Lortz these writers attribute the elements of 
decay in our civilization to the Reformation. Both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics concur, however, on one point in 
their interpretation. Whether they regard the voice of Prot- 
estantism as exerting good or bad influence, they both agree 
that it is impossible to understand the Protestant movement 
apart from Martin Luther. 

Roman Catholics study the sources and emerge from their 
Luther research with the conviction that Luther’s voice was 
a destructive, discordant voice. There is evidence to support 
their view. Protestants study the same sources and emerge 
from their research with a variety of convictions. Some, fol- 
lowing Troeltsch, come to the conclusion that Luther is a 
man of the Middle Ages. Luther, they say, is a product of 
his time and has little to contribute to modern man. There 
is evidence to support this view. Orthodox Lutherans, on the 
contrary, find in Luther the voice of authority. The Luther 
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who was forced against his will to become the architect of a 
new church did speak with authority. The older he became 
the more authoritarian became his pronouncements. The 
orthodox can support their views time and again with an apt 
quotation beginning with the cryptic words, “Luther said.” 

A third group of Protestants find in Luther a prophetic 
voice, that is, a voice bubbling over with a message, valid not 
only for his age but for every age. Since our interpretation of 
Protestantism emphasizes Protestantism as a witness for our 
time we are interested primarily in this third approach. It is 
our purpose to abstract from Luther those prophetic elements 
which have been most creative in our civilization. Our con- 
cern is not academic. E:vangelical Christianity had within it 
in the past the possibilities of functioning as a reforming 
religion. It is our hope that these same reforming principles 
may emerge once more in our time among men who only 
vaguely recognize a kinship with Luther. The strident voice 
of Luther the pamphleteer may be safely forgotten by all 
except the Roman Catholic debunkers and the misguided 
Protestants who choose to imitate his weakness rather than 
his virtues. The voice of the Luther of the Middle Ages is 
a lost echo in history. We may ignore, as many of his own 
followers did in the past, the thundering voice of the authori- 
tarian Luther. Let us try, however, as modern men to respond 
to the voice of the prophetic Luther. Perhaps it will help 
us to hear in our time the Word of God. For this Word was 
the creative source of the witness of the Reformation; and 
it was this Word which used Luther, the man, as its instru- 
ment. 


Most writers on the Reformation find it necessary to go to 
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considerable pains to establish their work as objective. ‘The 
historian admires objectivity, and as a research worker he 
very often achieves a large measure of objectivity. When he 
comes to interpret and record the results of his research, 
however, history ceases to be objective and the historian 
becomes an artist. Luther is one of those controversial per- 
sonalities in history who proves to be very embarrassing to 
the historian. Luther cannot be handled objectively. One 
must project oneself into the inner being of the man if one 
proposes to understand the religious motivations which domi- 
nated his life and determined his behavior. When one has 
achieved this feat of projection objectivity is largely forgot- 
ten. Luther was the kind of man who attracts or repels with 
great vigor. We either adopt him as our friend or reject him 
as our enemy. Moreover, in this case the philosopher is no 
better off than the historian in his quest for objectivity. It is 
impossible to consider Luther’s ideas apart from the critical 
situations which made those ideas religiously significant to 
Luther. We can be objective about an abstract system of 
ideas, but no such abstract system can be found in Luther. 

Even though we may be dependent in many respects upon 
the historian who seeks truth objectively and upon the phi- 
losopher who steadfastly maintains the right of critical analy- 
sis, we must warn the reader from the beginning that our 
interpretation of the Reformation does not claim to be ob- 
jective. Our primary attitude as we approach our task is one 
of concern, concern for our personal spiritual well-being, and 
concern at the evidences of collapse of a civilization which 
we have inherited and which we in turn hope to transmit to 
our children in an enriched and purified form. 
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As Jacob wrestled with the angel, so this work is the effort 
of a Protestant to wrestle with his religious heritage, seeking 
a blessing. It is the effort of a modern man, faced with the 
bewildering problems of the modern world, to grasp the 
religious tradition which is part of his heritage in an effort 
to find the religious nourishment needed to sustain him. Per- 
haps this wrestling will be in vain. Perhaps there is no bless- 
ing to be given. If so, we must seek elsewhere. But the wres- 
tling is inevitable, and every man must proceed in his own 
way. 

There are evidences today in the secular press of a vague 
awareness that the dangers of cultural collapse in the West- 
ern world are to some degree related to the failure of modern 
man to maintain the sturdy virtues associated with the Prot- 
estant tradition. Visualize a situation in which the influ- 
ences of a Protestant world view are eliminated from Amer- 
ican life. The spiritual vacuum in America would be filled by 
one of the other dominant world views, namely, Roman 
Catholicism, Marxist communism, or one of the many forms 
of naturalistic secularism. No matter which of these world 
views became dominant, something very precious would slip 
between our fingers like gold dust and would be lost forever 
in the abyss of history. Perhaps the day will come when men 
will not hold in great esteem the values which have come to 
us as a part of our Protestant heritage. We today, however, 
ought to understand quite clearly what we are in danger of 


1 For example, a chain of editorial comments can be traced to the 
influence of a justly famous editorial on this theme published in the 
business man’s periodical Fortune (January, 1940). See also: “The 
Protestant Revolution,” Life, XXIV (June 14, 1948), p. 59. 
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losing. If we can bring to light the basic principles of the 
Protestant world view we may find to our surprise that there 
are many who now consider themselves Roman Catholics, 
secularists, or even Communists who will add their witness 
of protest and hope to the voice of Protestantism. 

Christianity begins in the victory over man’s despair. No 
one has ever made this clearer than Luther. Paradoxically, 
however, a religion which begins with a theology of despair 
opens the way for a program of social adjustment. If the 
spiritual sources of life can be rediscovered anew for our 
time, new, creative forms of adjustment may also arise in our 
personal and social relations. In the pages which follow we 
shall view the religious situation of our time from the van- 
tage tower of the historical perspective of the Reformation. 
By this means we hope to present the religion of Martin 
Luther as one of the vital religious alternatives available for 
modem man. 

This does not mean that all our problems can be solved 
by returning to Luther. We seek to find in Luther the kind 
of motivation and insight that will enable us to understand 
and clarify our religious problems. We seek to discover in the 
results of the Reformation the context in which religious life 
is meaningful as a stimulus for creative growth in society. 
Moreover, this rather limited presentation of Protestantism 
through an understanding of Martin Luther does not pretend 
to do justice to all the significant personalities and move- 
ments in the history of Protestantism. Luther was not the 
only reformer; and in many important areas other reformers, 
as we shall discover, have more to teach us than Luther. 

We do not claim that Luther was the sole cause of the 
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Reformation, but to a remarkable degree Luther’s life and 
thought were the stimulant to others who did cause the 
Reformation. Moreover, we do not claim that the Reforma- 
tion is responsible for the modern world. This would cer- 
tainly place a heavy burden of responsibility and guilt upon 
the Protestant churches. We do claim, however, that the 
spiritual leaven which to some degree makes the Western 
world Christian even today has its source in Luther and the 
Reformation. We are anxious to understand the substance 
of this leaven. 

Luther’s religious concerns were the dominant concerns of 
all Protestants. They are no less dominant today than they 
were over four hundred years ago. Intensive scholarly investt- 
gation concentrated upon Luther has brought into clear 
focus the nature of these concerns and their relevance for 
our time. It is this relevancy of the Reformation teachings 
for our time which we are anxious to bring to the attention 
of fellow travelers. With this objective in mind we need not 
hesitate to concentrate our investigation upon Luther as the 
central figure of the Reformation. The fellow traveler who 
comes to understand Luther will become acquainted with 
one of the primary sources of our religious heritage. He can 
test the past in the light of his present needs and experience. 
Furthermore, he can, if he chooses to do so, participate in 
the life of the church in a radically creative way. He is free 
as no church official is free to recognize and admit the past 
failures of the Protestant heritage in any or all of its forms. 
Having recaptured the enthusiasm for reformation he can 
work at the task of remolding the structure of the church as 
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an institution so that it may more adequately meet the needs 
of our time. 

To whom is this alternative likely to appeal? We believe 
it can be made to appeal to that growing body of serious, 
alert people who cannot accept Roman Catholicism or com- 
munism and who know from mature experience that the 
secular values upon which they base their lives no longer 
suffice to sustain them. We believe Protestantism possesses 
in these men and women an immensely influential body of 
lost adherents. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
would never have spread beyond Saxon Germany if Luther 
had not won for his cause a widely diverse group of adherents 
made up of intellectuals, business men, artists, rulers, peas- 
ants. Many of these adherents never joined Luther’s church. 
However, they found in Luther a man whose inner religious 
motivations awoke corresponding motivations in their own 
lives. And they, like Luther, found a source of strength and 
hope in the Christian faith which had practical results in 
changing, strengthening, renewing the social order of their 
time. 

In the pages which follow, Chapters ‘Two and Three are 
attempts to bring into clear focus the fundamental religious 
principles of Luther. Chapter ‘T'wo presents these fundamen- 
tal principles from the perspective of our knowledge of the 
young Luther. Chapter ‘Three shows how these principles 
were transferred from the private conviction of an insignifi- 
cant Augustinian friar into the public arena of theological 
controversy. It is not our intention in these chapters to write 
biography in Chapter Two or history in Chapter Three. We 
are concerned to clarify principles for the lost adherents of 
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Protestantism and, if possible, to show why these principles 
continue to be relevant for us today. 

Beginning with Chapter Four we endeavor to trace some 
of the practical results of the religious revolution of Luther 
as it affected and continues to affect the institutional life of 
Western civilization. In these chapters we hope to present 
the insights relative to the social history of Western culture 
which will enable our lost adherents to evaluate the past and 
present contributions of Protestantism. If on occasion we 
make what some may consider rather emotive appeals en- 
deavoring to win the lost adherents to the reformation cause, 
we trust our appeal will not be made without some founda- 
tion, historical or philosophical. 


CHAPTER II 


The Mighty Fortress 


IN HIS TREATISE ENTITLED An Open Letter to the Christian 
Nobility published in 1520 at a time when Luther was forced 
to define his opposition to Rome in clear and precise terms, 
we find Luther attacking the “three walls of the Romanists” 
as if he were a second Joshua besieging a fortress of the 
infidels. We are mistaken, however, when we visualize Luther 
proceeding with this attack in a foolhardy way, anxious to 
destroy the medieval church. Luther was able to carry for- 
ward his attack with a good conscience because he was sure 
of his own position as a Christian. He had arrived at this 
assurance after a long period of study and prayer associated 
with his daily task as a conscientious shepherd of souls and 
interpreter of the Scripture. He was compelled by the indul- 
gence controversies, which had begun with his repudiation of 
Tetzel in 1517, to affirm those principles of the Christian 
faith which sustained him personally, principles which gave 
meaning and direction to his work as a priest, principles 
which he had formulated as a teacher of theology in his lec- 
tures on Psalms and Romans before he ever thought of 
attacking Tetzel. 

By 1520 these principles had become a mighty fortress for 
Luther. When he took offensive action against the abuses of 
Rome he believed with all his heart that no matter what 


ced 
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happened to him personally, no power of man could destroy 
the citadel of the spirit which he had built for himself out 
of the material which God afforded him in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. What gave Luther this assurance? What principles 
went into the construction of this mighty fortress which 
Luther trusted so implicitly? We shall attempt an enumera- 
tion and brief explanation of these principles in this chapter. 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


The Reformation did not begin with a new discovery of 
the nature of God on the part of Luther. Ultimately, the 
Reformers arrived at a conception of God which differed 
radically from the views expressed in the piety of the Middle 
Ages. Luther, however, began with a revolutionary view as to 
the nature of man. And the man Luther knew best was the 
Augustinian friar, Brother Martin. 

In the thirteenth century the great cathedrals were built 
as evidences of the sincere piety of the men of Wester 
Europe. ‘These cathedrals were dedicated to the Holy Virgin, 
for devotion to the Virgin had become the center for the 
religious life of the common man. The Virgin stood for 
protective love and the men of the Middle Ages were in dire 
need of protection. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
a radical shift occurred in the piety of the men of northern 
Europe. A “new devotion” arose dedicated to the imitation 
of Christ. The attempts of the Brethren of the Common Life 
to fulfill God’s command to be Christlike in all things made 
men conscious of their responsibility as Christians and of 
their guilt as sinners. Luther was essentially a product of the 
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tension piety of the New Devotion rather than of the protec- 
tive piety of the thirteenth century. The primitive child of 
medieval Europe had become a man, and it was now impera- 
tive that he take stock of his situation. Luther was driven to 
this task when he entered the monastery in quest of a 
merciful God. 

Staupitz, Luther’s spiritual adviser in the monastery, re- 
peatedly remarked that Luther had an oversensitive con- 
science. The law of God called for man to love God. Looking 
upon his own inner motives Luther found only anxiety and 
fear. The law of God called upon man to love his fellow- 
men. Looking within, Luther found nothing but pride and 
self-interest. The root of man’s sin, therefore, is not found in 
the lust of the flesh as inherited through the sex act, but 
rather as a state of faithlessness, hopelessness, lovelessness 
experienced by every man who endeavors to fulfill the law of 
Christ. Was there any wonder, then, that Luther had a sen- 
sitive conscience? No amount of self-denial within the con- 
fines of monastic walls, no amount of saintly striving to see 
the beatific vision could change the inner motives of a man’s 
heart. 

The Protestant philosopher, Immanuel Kant, later inter- 
preted this inner motivation in terms of moral will. In many 
respects he was in line with the central emphasis of Protes- 
tantism in affirming this view. The concept of the “Word 
alone” has meant God’s will for the Protestant, God’s 
dynamic power creating, sustaining, and renewing the uni- 
verse. “Faith alone,” another watchword of the Reformation, 
may be regarded as the means by which man’s will can be 
changed so that it conforms to God’s will. The point of 
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contact between God and man is through the will which is 
transfigured by the mind of Christ so that man’s inner 
motivations are related to God’s will. ‘This means that Prot- 
estant piety tends to be active rather than passive. ‘he trans- 
figured will leads to transformed living. 

It is as if man were aboard a sailboat on the wide ocean, 
sustained by the deep because the boat has been constructed 
to ride the depths. For some mysterious reason the ship is 
manned by personnel who do not understand their situation. 
They do not understand the purpose of their craft so they 
do not attempt to direct its course. The sails are never un- 
furled, the compass never consulted. Then one day a miracle 
occurs. One of the men picks up a book on navigation. He 
has received new motivation. He interests the others in sail- 
ing. ‘The crew is trained and disciplined. ‘The sails are un- 
furled, and the ship sails out on the high seas on a journey 
of discovery. ‘The ship is man. ‘The sea is the world of nature. 
The sails are the will of man. Both the motive power and the 
goal of discovery are in God’s hands. 

Psychologically, Western man reached maturity at the 
time of the Reformation. He cannot go back to the primitive 
faith of his childhood. Today he stands where Luther stood. 
He must win the victory over anxiety, lovelessness, unbelief— 
or he must die. Anxiety cuts us off from the creative growth 
in nature. Lovelessness destroys the creative fellowship with 
the community of man. Unbelief severs us from the creative 
love of God. ‘This then was the first strong tower of Luther’s 
mighty fortress, a view of the nature of man which forced 
man to take himself seriously, as to both his sins and his 
hope for redemption. 
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J USTIFICATION BY FAITH 


But how can man be redeemed? When we ask this ques- 
tion, the words “justification by faith alone” immediately 
confront us. This was Luther’s answer. These words were so 
important to Luther that he dared to insert the word “alone” 
in his translation of Romans 3:28 even when the word was 
nowhere in evidence in the text. 

The church of the Middle Ages did not emphasize these 
words which Luther pronounced so often and so fervently. 
The Roman Church had no reason to use them. The church, 
it was claimed, possessed the means for salvation in the form 
of the sacraments and the treasure of merits provided by 
Christ and his saints. The church was itself a channel of 
salvation which could administer the medicine of grace to 
the sinner through the sacraments and thus make of him a 
new man. Moreover, Christ, and to a lesser degree his saints, 
provided such an overflowing store of works of merit that 
no one need be beyond the saving power of God providing 
he petitioned the church in the right way to utilize a limited 
store of this grace for his own salvation. It happened that one 
of the “right” ways advocated by the church of Luther’s time 
was the way of indulgences. More important than indul- 
gences, there was always the sacrifice of the mass offered 
daily and hourly as a repetition of Christ’s original sacrifice 
on the cross, available to all under the direction of the 
church, efficacious in a miraculous way for any purpose the 
church saw fit to advocate. 

All this Luther understood. All this Luther had experi- 
enced as a good monk. And all this Luther chose to reject in 
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favor of a slogan, “Justification by faith alone.” ‘These words, 
however, were not a slogan to Luther. Let us reinterpret 
them for modern man, standing as Luther stood in need of 
a merciful God. 

The Reformation did not win the allegiance of men be- 
cause of the weakness of the appeal of medieval religion. 
Medieval Christianity was not inadequate for many people. 
The program of salvation outlined above was backed by the 
prestige of a thousand years of church history. It was sancti- 
fied by the ever-present memory of men and women of 
saintly lives and character. It was supported by the authority 
of the state. It was imprinted on the mind and heart of child 
and adult by all the pageantry and sensuous imagery of a 
noble liturgy constantly unfolding the mysteries of the faith 
before the worshiper in a magnificent setting. It had its 
appeal then, as it has its appeal today. Sincere men like 
Luther clung to it desperately until there was hope of arriving 
at a religious point of view which promised something truer, 
deeper, higher, better. Luther’s discovery of the heart of the 
New ‘Testament in Paul’s doctrine of justification provided 
this hope. 

Grace, Luther discovered, must be regarded as a gift of the 
glory of God given for all in Jesus Christ. It is not a super- 
natural infusion but a gracious gift. Christ’s work is not done 
once and for all, but continuously. Man must recognize the 
true nature of his situation to begin his salvation, but the 
Christian life is a daily penance and a continuous process of 
justification and forgiveness. Here is a point of view which 
calls upon man to take himself seriously, in so far as he 
expects God to do great things to him rather than for him. 
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Here is a religious attitude which requires man to take God 
seriously as active agent in a world which is meaningless 
apart from his creative work in the hearts of men. Here is a 
type of Christianity which binds men to the law of faith 
so that they are constrained to become “little Christs” to 
their neighbors. Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith 
shattered the static, rationalistic system of scholastic theol- 
ogy. This process of freeing man had already begun in 
Luther’s heart. It was continued in the university classroom 
and in the parliaments of nations. It was always central in 
the thinking of the great reformers. Even to this day the 
churches of Christ are vitalized by their efforts to participate 
in this process. 

If we are to understand Luther’s doctrine of justification 
by faith we must constantly keep in mind that it has two 
foci, the faith of man and the power and love of God. On 
occasion Protestants have overemphasized the faith of the 
believer as a magical inner change or have mistaken right 
belief in certain doctrinal interpretations for faith. In the 
former case, concentration on the emotions of man leads to 
a hopeless state of anxiety for the individual. On the other 
hand, overemphasis on right doctrinal interpretation may 
result in the identification of the doctrine itself with God, 
so that, as Kierkegaard pointed out, justification by faith may 
become a kind of indulgence. 

These one-sided approaches to justification by faith fail to 
appreciate the reformers’ concern to understand the nature 
of a God who chooses to redeem man in this particular way. 
Luther began with a rediscovery of the nature of man as 
sinner. His theology, however, did not become morbid and 
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sin-centered, but it was rather a joyous, Christ-centered the- 
ology. Justification by faith is not a restrictive process as some 
pietistic ascetics have claimed, but rather a liberating process. 
Since justification by faith requires the utmost in sincerity 
and devotion it must necessarily be intensive, psychologically 
and theologically. That is why Luther emphasized justifica- 
tion by faith alone. It does not follow, however, that an 
intense religious experience may not result in an extension of 
man’s interests so that the entire realm of human values 
becomes of vital concern for him. The greater the depth of 
experience of faith the greater the extension of interest and 
concern. The greater the faith the greater the consequent 
freedom for the fulfillment of God’s purposes for the life of 
the individual and for the community. 

On the other hand, on those occasions where right belief 
is mistaken for justification by faith, right beliefs are some- 
times used as if they were the legal tender in the land of 
religion. ‘These right beliefs are presented at the counter of 
the Lord for the purpose of purchasing the salvation, help, 
and strength needed by weak and sinful man. The living 
redeeming Lord of all creation becomes subject to the ma- 
nipulation of all who possess a goodly store of right beliefs. 
Justification by faith should not be considered as dogma but 
as a gift realized in experience. Reformation man began with 
a sense of sin and of judgment. Modern man begins with an 
encounter with nothingness and meaninglessness. Both are 
experiences of dread and fear. They have their same sources 
in faithlessness and they produce the same destructive fruits. 
The man who is justified by faith in Christ wins the victory 
over sin or lovelessness, anxiety or death, unbelief or faith- 
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lessness. ‘These three, lovelessness, anxiety, faithlessness, are 
the great destroyers. When modern man looks without and 
finds no basis for faith in man or nature, no source of faith 
in his nation or his history he is forced to withdraw into 
himself. Looking upon himself he is tempted to conclude 
that his life is meaningless and his death final. ‘There is no 
salvation for men who stand at this point other than justifi- 
cation by faith. Luther discovered this as a result of his own 
personal struggle to find a merciful God. There is hope that 
modern man in his encounter with nothingness may once 
more profit from and participate in Luther’s rediscovery of 
the gospel. 

The sharply drawn religious dualism between sin and grace, 
law and gospel, the Old Adam of selfishness and the love of 
Christ leads one to conclude that the evangelical Christian 
is concerned only with despair. Justification by faith, how- 
ever, enables the Christian to view this despair in a new way. 
Luther’s view of the universe was not that of a metaphysical 
dualist. For him all things were part of God’s creation. One 
of the remarkable readjustments of thought which resulted 
from the Reformation was the shattering of the medieval 
concept of a sharp line of demarcation between body and 
spirit, the natural and the supernatural. ‘The Platonic con- 
trast of mind and matter, which furnished the foundation 
for the medieval theological formulations, is no longer rele- 
vant for Protestantism. We find Protestantism constantly 
endeavoring to relate its religious dualism of despair and 
grace to a metaphysical monism in which all phases of God’s 
creation are recognized as relevant to his gracious Providence. 

Luther always regarded this strong tower of justification by 
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faith as the most invincible of all the battlements of his 
mighty fortress. However, modern man does not seek a met- 
ciful God as Luther did. He seeks a sustaining God, that is, 
a God who will support values in a universe which appears 
to be indifferent and meaningless. It is fortunate that Luther 
affirms the fact of justification by faith but never succeeds in 
identifying this fact as a fixed doctrine of the atonement. 
Luther as a medieval man saw himself as a sinner, that is, 
one who fails to fulfill the requirements of the law. Neverthe- 
less, he regarded man as central in the universe. Modern 
man, on the other hand, sees himself as lonely and insignifi- 
cant and recognizes his greatest need as the overcoming of 
meaninglessness. Unlike Luther he does not identify the 
source of his loneliness and meaninglessness in his state of 
sinfulness. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


The Reformation had its beginning in a university, and 
Protestants are frequently proud of this fact. However, they 
are inclined to forget why one particular university of all the 
universities of Europe, namely, Luther’s second-rate univer- 
sity at Wittenberg, became the main center for the Reforma- 
tion movement. Luther’s students and fellow professors 
could have given an explanation for the uniqueness of Wit- 
tenberg. ‘They could have pointed out with one accord that 
Wittenberg was the only university in Europe where the 
Holy Scriptures were made the center for the curriculum 
rather than Aristotle, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, or the 
humanistic studies of the Greek and Latin classics. Luther 
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revised the program of studies at the new university where 
he was called to serve as professor of theology. By 1517 
practically all of Luther’s courses were courses in biblical 
interpretation. By the time the Reformation began Luther 
was in all probability better acquainted with the Bible than 
any other European theologian. Furthermore, his students 
were trained in the same disciplined school of biblical learn- 
ing. Many of these same students became instruments for 
spreading the good news of the Reformation far and wide. 
Everyone is aware of Luther's dependence upon Holy 
Scripture. Having complete confidence in the Word made 
flesh, Luther was assured that the bearer of the Word in 
history—namely, the Holy Scriptures—deserved the same 
confidence. He literally expected that wherever the Bible 
would be freed so that it could be read, preached, taught, 
there miracles would be wrought in the lives of men and in 
the institutions of society. Luther clung to the written word 
when all else seemed to fail. ‘The Word could accomplish 
what all man’s power and reason could not accomplish. ‘This 
is the conviction which drove him and his colleagues to work 
with such desperate energy on their translation of the Bible. 
All would be well once the Word of God reached the heart 
of sinful man. ‘lormented consciences would be healed. The- 
ological quarrels and misunderstandings would be overcome. 
The church would be reformed by Christian men who would 
arise on every hand in response to the call of God’s Word. 
Abundant indeed were the miracles wrought by the Word 
in Luther’s day, so abundant in fact that he never lost his 
faith in the power of the Word. The Word of God re 
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mained to the end one of the impregnable walls of the 
mighty fortress. 
In his great hymn Luther wrote: 


“The Word they still shall let remain, 
Nor any thanks have for it; 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit.” 


These words give us some idea of Luther’s doctrine of the 
Word. The Word was Christ, God’s revelation of himself in 
history and God’s continuing gracious gift to sinful man. 
The Word is not primarily a book of laws but rather a means 
of grace. ‘The Word is an active, living power of God, dis- 
placing the channel of grace operated by the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy. The presence of the Word made the church. 
The church could not manipulate the Word for its own pur- 
poses. It was the presence of the Word which made preach- 
ing important as the spoken Word. It was the presence of 
the Word in the sacraments which made them efficacious for 
salvation. 

It was this dynamic concept of the Word which makes 
some of Luther’s interpretations of the Bible appear so radi- 
cal. He interpreted the Old Testament in the light of the 
New. He regarded the Ten Commandments as laws of the 
natural, moral man, superseded by the positive law of the 
New Testament. He said some parts of the Bible were more 
important than other parts. He emphasized the spirit rather 
than the letter in his translation of the New Testament. 

Luther said the Bible cradles the Word of God. As God 
revealed himself in Christ Jesus, so his Word comes to us 
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in Holy Scripture. ‘Thus, the Bible is God’s means of offering 
his revelation to all men. ‘The Word comes to us through the 
prophets of the Old Testament. ‘The Word is made manifest 
in the flesh in Christ Jesus. The Word operates in the lives 
of men wherever the Holy Spirit is at work in the church as 
evidenced in preaching, in teaching, in the sacraments, and 
in the life and witness of Christian people. The Bible is 
sacred and unique, not because it is a kind of fetish like the 
tables of stone of Moses, but because it witnesses to the 
activity of God in history, because it confronts us with God’s 
supreme revelation of himself in Jesus Christ, because it 
witnesses to the strength and goodness that flows into the 
lives of men who respond to this revelation. The Protestant, 
therefore, should not go to his Bible seeking a magical solu- 
tion to his own ills and the ills of the world. He goes to the 
Bible seeking the way of salvation, trusting that he who 
humbly seeks will be confronted today, as Luther was con- 
fronted in the past, with the living Word. 

The view of the Word outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs takes it for granted that this Reformation concept of 
the Word is complex rather than simple, mysterious rather 
than rational, sacramental as well as prophetic. However, 
there is a difference between the earlier Luther who was a 
tool of the Word of God and the older authoritarian Luther 
who would, on occasion, use the Word as a tool. In the 
hands of Luther, the scholastic controversialist, that tool 
became a brickbat or a club, an instrument for silencing 
opposition. As might be expected when used in this way the 
miracles were no longer forthcoming. And the Roman Cath- 
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olics could point to the confused bickerings of Protestantism 
and with some justice say they preferred a living pope to the 
paper pope of the Protestant heretics. 

Today Protestantism is in danger of developing a view of 
the Word which is neither dynamic nor dogmatic. Men 
come together, hear a speech or sermon of a topical nature, 
and then go home with a vague sense of uplift considering 
that they have participated in a religious act. ‘The Word has 
taken on a strange transformation. Passive listening rather 
than dynamic witnessing is emphasized. In too many circles 
we now have religion in the form of before-dinner speeches. 
And so there arises that queer travesty of Protestantism, a 
situation in which the effectiveness of congregational wor- 
ship depends on the capabilities of a speaker to arouse the 
interest of a public trained since childhood to heed the 
pleadings and cajolery of the radio and TV announcer. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS 


No one who views the facts of history can rightly affirm 
that Roman Catholicism and Protestant Christianity are two 
separate religions. The great body of presuppositions which 
provides the basis for Roman Catholicism likewise provides 
the basis for Protestantism. Both have a common view of 
the miraculous fact of Christ and the salvation wrought 
through him. Both are pessimistic regarding man and the 
world. Both have a dualistic system of ethics in which man is 
called to struggle against the powers of darkness. Both Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism accept the doctrinal for- 
mulations of the ancient church. Both emphasized the 
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church as the body of Christ, a holy institution bearing 
authority over the souls of men. 

By the time the reader arrives at this last sentence he 
becomes a little cautious. Yes, there are common presuppo- 
sitions between Evangelical and Roman Catholic forms of 
Christianity. But we are certainly exaggerating if we deduce 
from this last statement a common view as to the nature of 
the church even though there is a common recognition of 
the importance of the church. Here we must draw the line. 
And here, as a matter of fact, is the point where the line was 
ultimately drawn by the Reformers. Luther drew the line in 
no uncertain terms when in the presence of his students on 
the morning of December 10, 1520, he solemnly consigned 
the Canon Law and the papal bull to the flames with the 
words: “Because thou hast destroyed the truth of God, may 
the Lord consume thee in these flames.” ‘This event is in 
many respects more important than the nailing of the 
Ninety-five Theses to the door of the castle church. It was 
Luther’s way of renouncing the authority of the Roman 
Church. Henceforth Luther’s reforming activities took on a 
new urgency, for if the church of Rome was not the true 
church it was incumbent upon Luther to indicate in no 
uncertain terms how the true church could be differentiated 
from Rome. 

Luther never considered for one moment that the crown- 
ing achievement of his life would be the founding of a new 
sect. He believed with all his heart in “one Christian and 
Apostolic Church.” However, this Christian and Apostolic 
Church was not a church of priests who belonged to a special 
spiritual estate. It was a church in which all baptized Chnis- 
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tians were members of the priesthood of believers. Essen- 
tially, clergy and laity had the same privileges and the same 
responsibilities. The clergy were to be distinguished from the 
laity by virtue of their special office. ‘They received this spe- 
cial office by virtue of the special gifts God had given them, 
by virtue of their special training, and most important of all, 
by virtue of the special trust placed in them by the Christian 
people who assigned to them the office of the ministry. 

If Luther was a radical, his radicalism is rooted in his 
affirmation of the principle of the priesthood of all believers. 
The application of this principle to the life of the church has 
serious consequences, consequences which certainly under- 
mine the foundations of the Roman Church. First of all, if 
Luther is right, we must recognize the true church as an 
invisible church. Christ alone knows who are his true fol- 
lowers. Secondly, the order established for the visible church 
is not sacred but subject to natural law. We can distinguish 
the true church, not by its infallibility, but rather by the 
self-criticism which arises in the church from the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. In the third place, a tremendous responsibil- 
ity is placed upon the laity. 

Today there is a crucial responsibility placed upon Protes- 
tants to think seriously about these consequences. For exam- 
ple, it is a common misconception among Protestants that 
they are not expected to take their religion quite so seriously 
as their Roman Catholic neighbors. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. When the Reformation broke with the 
monastic system it did not aim to free laymen or clergy from 
the responsibilities, of serious, yes, even ascetic Christian 
living. It aimed to make religion even more all-inclusive and 
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important than it had been under the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem. It aimed to bring the religious seriousness of the mon- 
astery into the home, the workshop, the counting house, the 
barn. Protestantism continued this emphasis until a genera- 
tion or two ago. It is exemplified in its pure form in America 
in the attitude of the Puritan. Without a sense of responsi- 
bility among the laity, the priesthood of believers, the church 
loses its sense of mission, just as a democracy becomes ineffec- 
tive when deprived of a responsible electorate. 

Roman Catholics are inclined to see the principle of the 
priesthood of all believers as a purely negative principle 
because its application undoubtedly tends to disrupt the 
system of order and continuity which has characterized the 
Roman Church. For Luther it was a positive principle which 
freed the Christian from dependence upon a man-made sys- 
tem of order which crushed and distorted the life of the 
spirit. But this freedom was not religious anarchy. It was a 
freedom which called man to trust in God who has given 
man a Saviour and a Redeemer. It was a freedom which 
called all men to pray as if everything depended upon God, 
to work as if everything depended upon men. In subsequent 
chapters we shall have occasion to note that Luther was not 
oblivious to the problem of order and continuity in the 
organization of the church; but he never renounced this 
most radical of all Reformation principles. 


THE VOCATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MAN 


So far the principles which went into the making of 
Luther’s mighty fortress as discussed in this chapter deal 
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with individual salvation. Anyone who studies Luther must 
consider this emphasis on individual salvation as central. 
This does not mean, however, that he was not concerned 
with society. The Reformation was a culturally creative force 
in Western civilization largely because it recognized in the 
vocation of the Christian man a redeeming principle for 
society. Luther bound man to the law of faith and of love. 
The redeemed Christian found that he had a new sense of 
freedom previously unknown in the Roman Catholic 
Church. However, he also acquired a new responsibility. 
Christianity was both a gift and a task, and the institution 
by means of which one was to fulfill his task was not the 
church but one’s vocation. 

By this means Luther’s mighty fortress acquired a gateway 
which necessarily led the Christian to move out into all the 
highways and byways of life as an active participant in his 
community. All worldly work becomes dignified because 
henceforth it is elevated to the point where men who are 
called by God may fulfill God’s purposes in the community. 
The secular becomes religious because all creation is part of 
God’s order. ‘The Christian can discover his true self in his 
work and can fulfill the Christian life of faith and love more 
adequately in his daily task than in the monastery. 

Despite his extreme pessimism regarding man and society, 
Luther affirms a point of view in this principle which is 
primarily activistic. Luther’s point of view assumes that the 
natural order of God’s creation has within it certain creative 
potentialities which make it possible to elevate all life to a 
religious plane. Something of the divine energy of God may 
flow into the lives of humble Christians changing them into 
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a priesthood of believers and then move out through them 
to make their daily task holy and of value in the sight of 
man and of God. Despite the obvious power of the devil at 
work in the world it is possible for the Christian to work in 
the community in such a way that his society is changed so 
that it may become increasingly Christian. 

The Roman Catholic of the Middle Ages fulfilled his true 
vocation when he renounced the world and entered the 
monastery. There he could make religious interests take 
precedence over all other interests. There he could live the 
ordered life of prayer and devotion which was impossible 
beyond the walls of the monastery. ‘There he could practice 
the Christian virtues of self-denial, renouncing comforts, 
wife and children, wealth and fame. Luther knew what it 
meant to follow the monastic way. Even though he recog- 
nized the weaknesses of monasticism, he never considered 
for one moment that as a reformer it was his task to re- 
nounce the Christian principles which monasticism held in 
common with New Testament Christianity. These Christian 
principles including the precedence of religious over all other 
interests, the need for an ordered life, the necessity of self- 
denial could and should, according to Luther, be put to 
work in the life of the community. The Protestant is not 
expected to renounce the strict life of the Christian ascetic. 
His asceticism, however, becomes an intramundane asceti- 
cism, in the world but not of the world, actively concerned 
to redeem the world without yielding absolute obedience to 
the world. 

Luther took the Sermon on the Mount seriously, not pri- 
marily as an outward check on behavior, for his point of 
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view was never legalistic, but rather as an inward concern. 
The Roman Catholic view emphasized the law of love also, 
but for the Catholic the command “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ meant that man must first love himself 
in order to experience the meaning of love. ‘To Luther the 
natural man knows nothing of love. Only the redeemed 
man who is confronted with the love of God in Christ Jesus 
is capable of projecting himself from the hold of egocen- 
tricity so that he can love his neighbor. ‘This does not mean 
that ethics is unimportant, but rather that Christian ethics 
has a unique source of motivation. 

Christian love as it moves out into the community through 
the instrumentality of the vocation takes on a peculiarly 
masculine quality among Protestants as over against the 
feminine type of possessive love evidenced in the piety of a 
great saint such as St. Francis of Assisi. For the Protestant, 
Christian love is purposeful. It moves in the world to change 
the world. It takes the material of the natural orders—rnght 
reason, economic opportunity, natural resources, politics— 
and sanctifies them for God’s purposes. It wrests these instru- 
ments from the devil, who is a master at distorting their use, 
and puts them to work for God. All this is accomplished 
when the Christian takes his vocation seriously. St. Francis’ 
view of Christian love had the effect on society of practically 
sanctifying the institution of begging. Luther’s view of Chris- 
tian love practically eliminated begging in Protestant coun- 
tries. Even to this day a different attitude is in evidence with 
regards to begging in Roman Catholic countries and Prot- 
estant countries. 

There are many unchurched men today who stick to an 
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activity associated with their vocational responsibilities as if 
they had a sense of divine mission. A remnant of Christian 
influence is still at work in their lives even though they may 
not be conscious of this influence. Morning in the rush hour 
of a great American city gives one a sense of participating 
through one’s job in a task which is purposeful. The laborer 
going to his task in India or Spain is a reminder that work 
in these nations is a curse which must be patiently endured. 

Today there is a tendency among Protestants to forget the 
religious sources of their sense of responsibility toward their 
lifework. The great creative principle of the vocation of the 
Christian man has become secularized. Our vocations are no 
longer means by which we may serve God and our fellow 
men, but rather means by which we may make money. 
Financial motivations are set up as the only motivations for 
doing good work. We can see this process of the seculariza- 
tion of the Protestant principle of the vocation at work if 
we read the biography of a man like Benjamin Franklin. 
The basic patterns of his life remain Christian. The goals for 
which he strives are secular. Fame and fortune, Franklin 
affirms, are available to the man who persistently practices 
the Christian virtues in his vocation. ‘Today even the advice 
of Benjamin Franklin has been forgotten and the luxurious 
leisure of the Hollywood cocktail lounge becomes a symbol 
of American life. 

We have compared the creative principles of the Reforma- 
tion described above to a mighty fortress. In a sense this 
figure of speech is inadequate, for these principles do not 
function primarily as defensive religious principles. ‘They are 
principles of action. ‘They become meaningful as they are 
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put into action. Perhaps that is why Luther never codified 
any of them as doctrinal principles, but spent himself in the 
task of embodying these principles in the lives of men and 
the institutions of Western civilization. The task was a hope- 
less task, as Luther repeatedly affirmed, but that does not 
excuse the Christian from trying. Luther’s intentions were 
always more than the results attained. Sometimes the results 
were decidedly different from what Luther planned or de- 
sired. Luther was working within the framework of the 
medieval cultural patterns of sixteenth-century Germany. 
The plowman was Luther and the soil at hand was that of 
medieval Germany. There were and there continue to be 
tares in the harvest. But thanks to the creative principles 
afhrmed by Luther it is possible to sow the harvest anew in 
every land and under more ideal circumstances whenever 
they arise. ‘The strength of Protestantism rests in the fact 
that the great reforming principles are always at work. Prot- 
estantism consequently always expects to become something 
other than the forms which it has assumed. 

The basic theological principles of the Reformation sum- 
marized in this chapter grew out of Luther’s experience when 
confronted with the objective reality of the gospel. Luther’s 
theology takes on a vivid coloration evidenced in his biogra- 
phy, in his sermons, in his teaching and writing. Was this 
vitality, this richness, a gift of Luther or a gift of the gospel? 
If it is a gift of Luther, a product of his inner subjective 
experience only, then it is not likely to have a great appeal 
to many of the lost adherents of the Reformation today. We 
are modern men, far removed from the medieval thought 
forms and emotional patterns which dominated Luther. But 
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if there is something universal and timeless in Luther as man, 
then we today stand where he stood, confronted with the 
objective fact of the promise and the demands of the gospel. 

The gospel may be a myth and an illusion. But as Pascal 
long ago afhrmed on philosophical and scientific grounds, it 
may be ultimate reality. If one is confronted with this ulti- 
mate reality he must take Luther seriously. He must become 
a fellow traveler with Luther. We may not be able to make 
the mighty fortress our sure defense. ‘The critical, analytical 
labyrinth of the modern mind may make such a sure defense 
impossible for many. But no one may ignore the presence of 
the mighty fortress in our time and for all time. And no 
one can be sure in a world of wounded spirits, distorted 
minds, crippled personalities at what time and place the 
words “by faith alone” may not mean for us what they meant 
for Luther. ‘Then the gates of the mighty fortress may open 
for us as they did for Luther. 


CHAPTER III 


The Old Bitter Foe 


LUTHER DID NOT CONSIDER the mighty fortress as a safe retreat 
from the world, but rather as a source of strength in the 
inner struggle against the bitter foe, the forces of evil incar- 
nate. Later on, Luther was amazed to find that the forces of 
evil which he had experienced in his own inner life bore an 
outward form in the abuses of the church and the lethargy 
of the state. Throughout his life Luther struggled against 
this bitter foe with unflagging energy. Sometimes the energy 
may have been misdirected, but the motive was always that 
of one who considered himself a warrior of Christ struggling 
against the powers of evil and the goal victory over sin, 
death, and the devil. In this chapter we shall study Luther’s 
controversies with Rome, the sectarian groups, Renaissance 
humanism, and Calvinism. In each case we shall be on the 
lookout for the positive results of these conflicts rather than 
concern ourselves with the minutiae of the controversies. 

If Erasmus, Melanchthon, or Bucer had been the central 
figure in the Reformation, it might not be necessary to study 
the development of the Reformation as a series of conflicts. 
But then again, if these more placid personalities had been 
the only reformers, there might never have been a Reforma- 
tion. Luther’s Reformation emerged from conflict situations. 
The conflicts, however, were not fruitless or in vain as many 
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enemies of the Reformation claim. Perhaps we can salvage 
some of the fruits of these conflicts for our own time in the 
form of a new vision of the nature of the Christian faith and 
a new understanding of the purpose of theological discussion. 


THE CONFLICT WITH ROME 


In the previous chapter we indicated how Luther's prin- 
ciple of justification by faith freed the Christian man from 
dependence upon the Catholic system of priest-directed good 
works. The principle of the Word of God offered a new 
mediator between God and man in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic priest-controlled sacramental system. The principle 
of the priesthood of believers struck at the heart of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the church which regards the 
church as exclusive, with God acting through a special class 
of priests, rather than inclusive as a fellowship of all believers. 
Finally, the principle of the vocation of the Christian man 
set up an agency and implied a program for transforming the 
world which was radically different from the Roman Catholic 
program of ecclesiastical control of the secular realm by 
means of the Canon Law. All these differences, however, are 
differences of interpretation rather than differences of world 
view. ‘The point where the Protestant world view conflicts 
most radically with that of Catholicism involves a profound 
difference of opinion regarding the nature of Christ as media- 
tor between God and man. 

At first, Luther was only vaguely aware of this doctrinal 
difference. The Reformers accepted the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as fervently as the Roman Catholics. This verbal agree- 
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ment, however, did not lead to the same forms of piety 
among Protestants and Roman Catholics. The way one wor- 
ships God, the way one regards God at work in his life, the 
way one prepares to face his God in death demonstrate one’s 
view of the nature of God. When Luther gradually moved 
to the point of disagreement with Rome where he claimed 
the Roman hierarchical religion was the seat of Anti-Christ 
he was expressing his awareness of the profound gulf which 
finally separated him from Rome. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit came to be transformed in 
the Middle Ages into Father, Son, and Holy Mother. The 
theologians of the Middle Ages failed to develop a dynamic 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, on the one hand, and they mis- 
interpreted the doctrine of atonement, on the other. The 
Roman Church legalized the doctrine of atonement as a 
system of penance; in this theological framework Christ 
became Sacrifice and Judge and not a loving, forgiving Medi- 
ator. With Christ lost as Mediator it was natural for the 
people to turn to the Virgin as Mediator. Luther had great 
reverence for the Virgin Mary, but the intercession of the 
Virgin must not usurp the place of Christ as Mediator. 

Over a period of a thousand years the Virgin came to 
usurp the role of the Holy Spirit as the creative principle at 
work in the universe and of Christ as Mediator bringing 
comfort to sinful man. Abelard, among other medieval theo- 
logians, saw the need to develop a doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. He devoted much attention to the problem of under- 
standing the work of the Holy Spirit. He was rewarded with 
the vigorous attacks of both the papal hierarchy and the 
mystics. ‘The hierarchy opposed him because a revival of 
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the doctrine of the Holy Spirit would have disrupted the 
legalistic view of the atonement upon which the penitential 
system with its abuses such as indulgences ultimately rested. 
It is more difficult to understand the opposition of the mys- 
tics. Apparently the mystics opposed Abelard because the re- 
vival of an interest in the Holy Spirit would have made it 
possible for a personality-centered mysticism of the will to 
challenge the type of mysticism which called for an absorp- 
tion of the personality into the being of God as advocated 
by the speculative mystics of the Middle Ages. 

Luther was not aware of the extent of the transformation 
which had occurred in Western man’s devotional life. He 
knew, however, that the devotional center of his parishioners 
was no longer the Risen Lord of the Gospels. As the Refor- 
mation progressed he realized the profound and irreconcil- 
able nature of his conflict with Rome. For Rome, God was 
actually the administrator of a salvation machine rather than 
the God of Holy Love revealed in the Christ of the Gospels. 
Luther had rediscovered this God of Holy Love for himself 
and his followers. Henceforth the battle against Rome be- 
came a battle against idolatry. 

Luther’s attack against the abuses of indulgences de- 
veloped into an attack against the penitential system. His 
attack against the penitential system developed into an at- 
tack against the Roman Catholic view as to the means of 
grace afforded the Christian. From what must I be saved? To 
what must I be saved? How can I be saved? These are the 
central questions in religion. It is on the question of the how 
of salvation that Luther stood in sharpest disagreement with 
Rome. Salvation does not come through a kingly Christ who 
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has transmitted his kingship to a papal monarchy. It is a 
free gift of God through Christ who dies for us and who 
lives in us. 

Erasmus, the humanist gentleman and scholar, detested 
the way Luther used every tool of language including in- 
vective to carry on his attack against Rome. Certainly we 
can sympathize with Erasmus today, although it must be re- 
membered Luther’s opponents such as Eck were not exactly 
polite in their language. Luther’s anger and his use of invec- 
tive can be somewhat condoned, however, if we recognize 
that for him the struggle was not against men but against 
the demons of idolatry. Erasmus got excited over the abuses 
of the church. He could see no idolatry. Luther saw the 
abuses, but he did not become excited until he was con- 
fronted with idolatry, the idolatry which placed the church 
and its power, rather than God, as the center for religion. 

Protestantism is inadequate in many respects. The rise of 
sects and denominations within Protestantism from the be- 
ginning indicate a mood of self-criticism and an effort to 
transcend weaknesses. However, Protestantism was con- 
vinced of the correctness of its stand on some very important 
matters. Even to this day Protestantism is united in its sen- 
sitivity to what it conceives as the Roman tendency toward 
idolatry. It is not a question of images, the liturgy of the 
Mass, the incense; for these are symbols, and the Protestant 
recognizes them as such. But there is the more pervasive sym- 
bol in Catholicism, the symbol of the power of the Church 
itself. Conscious of its power to mediate God’s grace through 
the sacraments, convinced of the efhcaciousness of a special 
channel of grace afforded through the veneration of saint and 
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Virgin, the Church of Rome is tempted to assume the role 
which God alone can play. This is how it appeared to Luther. 
Today the Protestant may be insensitive to many spiritual 
values and graces. He is not insensitive, however, to idolatry. 
He has been too well trained by Luther; and, until the 
Roman Catholic Church opens its doors to a comparable 
process of training, the two segments of Western Christianity 
are likely to remain irreconcilable. 

This does not mean that Protestantism is free from all 
temptations of the spirit. There is a kind of idolatry of 
anxiety on the one hand, and of complacency on the other, 
which tends to fix lampreylike upon the spiritual life of 
Protestantism. The Protestant is inclined to worry too much 
about himself so that he loses his religion in the labyrinth of 
self-analysis. Or he becomes a booster for a cause or a pro- 
gram which is expected to bring in the kingdom of God 
painlessly and in good order in this generation. Forgetting 
the promises of God, he falls victim to the idolatry of self. 
Forgetting the judgment of God, he worships before the 
altar of the false god of comfortable, middle-class com- 
placency. 

Both these forms of idolatry, however, can be overcome 
because they are rooted in the personality of a man who 
wants to be a Christian and who nevertheless does not under- 
stand what it means to be a believer. At any moment he may 
become aware of his sin, and retreat in horror from his 
idolatry. ‘The idolatry of Rome is impersonal. It is fixed in 
institutional form. That is why the Protestant can never be 
entirely at ease in its presence. That is why he retains an 
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irrational fear even in the presence of the most lovable parish 
priest. 

The churches of the Western branch of Christendom 
have learned much from Luther’s conflict with Rome. To- 
day the lines of conflict with idolatry are drawn between 
other forces, and the Protestant need not adopt Luther’s 
methods even though he continues to hold steadfastly to 
Luther’s principles. He need not dissipate his energy with 
attacks upon the Roman Catholic Church when more dan- 
gerous forms of idolatry are clamoring for man’s allegiance. 
Certainly, direct attacks on the Roman Catholic Church by 
non-Catholic Christians have never achieved anything of 
lasting importance. Only when criticism comes from within 
the Roman Church itself as in the case of Luther is there any 
likelihood of successful reformation. Having become ac- 
quainted with Luther’s controversy with Roman Catholi- 
cism, the Protestant can state with considerable exactness the 
direction reformation should take. For Luther, the Roman 
Catholic Church afforded too easy an answer to the problem 
of man’s despair, too authoritarian an answer to the problem 
of man’s adjustment to nature and society. Certainly all 
Christians everywhere who respect and admire the achieve- 
ments of the church of Rome will continue to hope and 
pray that once against this great church will renew its theo- 
logical foundations by reconsidering these criticisms of 
Luther. 

Evangelical Protestantism has no weapon other than tol- 
erance and ultimate dependence upon the truth and right- 
eousness of its witness. Christian humility should always 
arouse in the Protestant an attitude of critical self-examina- 
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tion. The Protestant must always be willing to recognize the 
possibility that God may use the Roman Church as a rallying 
point for the church in a new age. If Catholics outpray, out- 
work, and outlove other Christians the power of the Holy 
Spirit in their midst must not be denied. If this should hap- 
pen Protestantism must be willing to serve its time and then 
disappear, trusting the good qualities of Protestantism may 
be absorbed into Catholicism. Luther on the occasion of his 
bitterest attacks against Roman Catholicism recognized the 
presence of the Holy Catholic Church in the church of 
Rome. 

The Jesuit trains himself to believe “that what I see as 
white is black, if the hierarchic church defines it thus.’’ No 
Protestant could endure this training. ‘The best he can do 
as a man of faith is to allow the faith and love of Christ to 
work in and through him to the point where he is able to 
witness to the presence of that same faith and love working 
in and through the hierarchic church when and where this 
occurs. ‘This brings him into unity with Catholics in Christ 
Jesus but never into union with the hierarchic church. Such 
union is possible only when the hierarchic church recognizes 
a structure of reality and revelation beyond its own limited 
structure of man-made interpretations. If this could be done, 
then the Protestant witness and the hierarchic witness might 
both be recognized as limited. Then the Protestant might be 
able to become the master tightrope walker of Christian 
history by arriving at a standpoint where he could accept the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church—not as a Jesuit 
act of self-abnegation, but as a Protestant act of faith in 
Christ and his ultimate victory through his church. 
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LUTHER AND THE SECTARIES 


In the early days of the Reformation Luther had an al- 
most boundless faith as to the miraculous results which 
would be assured to the church through the Word of God. 
He dreamed of a church of true Christians who would be 
absolutely free, needing no guidance or direction other than 
the light of the Holy Spirit. He was rudely aroused from 
this dream by the appearance of Nicolaus Storch and Mar- 
cus Stubner, who came to Wittenberg during the closing 
days of the year 1521. Luther was in hiding at Wartburg 
castle where his ruler, Frederick of Saxony, had taken him 
to protect him from his enemies after his refusal at the Diet 
of Worms to recant his teachings. With the help of Luther’s 
university colleague, Carlstadt, these uneducated laymen 
proceeded to take over the task of reforming the church at 
Wittenberg. 

Storch and Stubner were weavers from Zwickau, about 
sixty miles south of Wittenberg. Sincerely convinced of the 
possibility of direct revelation through the Holy Spirit, they 
had aroused the opposition of the authorities of Zwickau 
because of the radical nature of their proposed reforms. ‘They 
came to Wittenberg with the hopes that their teachings 
would receive the approval of the theologians and citizens 
of a city that had been made ready for reform through the 
teachings of Luther. 

Luther had taught that the Christian religion was a re- 
ligion of faith, a concern of inner experience rather than a 
matter of the apparatus of the church. The Zwickau proph- 
ets and men of their type agreed. Why not, they argued, 
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proceed one step further and discard forever this useless ap- 
paratus of the church? The Reformers emphasized the im- 
portance of the individual and of individual decision. ‘The 
prophets agreed. But why then should the Christian be 
under the authority of either state or church if he is guided 
by the Holy Spirit? Luther was convinced that ethics is not 
dependent on duties or ascetic practices but rather upon in- 
ner attitudes. When a man comes to peace with God his 
discipleship results in deeds of love. ‘The prophets were 
once more in perfect agreement. However, since they were 
assured of the acceptability of their own inner attitude in 
the sight of God, they proceeded one step further than 
Luther. Why not establish the society of perfect Chris- 
tians, the kingdom of God, under the leadership of those 
whom the Holy Spirit had quite clearly appointed to this 
function by virtue of their gift of prophecy, the ability to 
speak in tongues, or some other special sign? 

In the hands of Luther the principle of the simplification 
of the Christian religion in the name of New Testament 
Christianity had been a positive principle, directed pri- 
marily at renewing the inner faith of the individual. Melanch- 
thon and others who were observing the work of the 
prophets at Wittenberg saw quite clearly that in the hands 
of the radicals it became a negative principle; that is, it had 
become an excuse for destroying everything in the estab- 
lished order of church life and practice which did not meet 
with their personal approval. Luther’s friends begged him to 
return to Wittenberg from his refuge at the Wartburg. 
Luther unexpectedly entered Wittenberg, disguised as a 
knight, spent several days observing the course of events, 
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and then on consecutive days preached a series of remark- 
able sermons which were the opening barrage of another 
battle that lasted throughout his lifetime. 

Luther’s initial attack against the more radical reformers 
was comparatively mild considering his native capacity for 
attack. In his Wittenberg sermons he shows considerable 
sympathy with the radical wing of the Reformation. He un- 
derstands the sincerity and the devotion of men like Storch 
and Stubner. But reformation did not mean tumult and 
anarchy to Luther. Moreover, Luther’s concern for the inner 
experience of the Christian was not divorced from a con- 
cern for the sacraments which for him were fundamental in 
providing that experience. For Luther there were conse- 
quently good reasons that the liturgical apparatus associated 
with the sacraments in the Middle Ages should be retained 
unless it could be shown to be definitely unscriptural. 

Furthermore, Luther’s emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility and decision did not mean for Luther the rejection of 
the authority of the church. Luther’s respect for the church 
was medieval and remained with him throughout his life. 
On this matter his attitude was closer to that of Aquinas 
than to that of a modern man even though his view as to 
the nature of the church would not have been acceptable to 
Aquinas. Luther never believed a man could be his own 
priest. ‘The individual Christian could serve a priestly func- 
tion in his concern for others and it was his responsibility to 
exercise this function in his vocation, but that did not mean 
the rejection of the authority of the church. In subsequent 
years Luther’s church affirmed a strict confessional stand, 
time and again, to offset this misunderstanding. The church 
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was not found anywhere and everywhere, but only where the 
Word was rightly taught and the sacraments rightly admin- 
istered. The church is a divine instrument even though many 
of its institutional forms are man-made, and this means the 
church possesses authority beyond that of any individual in- 
sight or inspiration. 

Luther placed another limitation upon the rhapsodic en- 
thusiasm of the radical reformers. A perfect society of Chris- 
tians, a kingdom of God, such as the radicals visualized at 
the town of Miinster in 1534 where they had collected in 
large numbers, was for Luther an impossibility. Luther's 
common sense, together with his pessimism, made him sus- 
pect all political utopias. No one was more astute than 
Luther in observing the readiness with which evil forces in 
the community worked to corrupt the best efforts of the best 
of men. Furthermore, if the ideal society could be established 
only by the unleashing of the chaos of war and revolution, 
Luther would have none of it. He was anything but an an- 
archist, and for him the order of the state must be main- 
tained at all cost. One could not expect to make a perfect 
state of sinful men merely by calling the sinners Christians. 

Some historians are inclined to attribute Luther’s final re- 
jection of the radical reformers as due to practical reasons. 
They point out that Luther made the mistake of sacrificing 
his popular following in order to retain the good will of the 
princes and rulers. But Luther was not a practical man. He 
was never a man to compromise on questions of basic re- 
ligious significance; and the question at issue was primarily a 
basic difference as to the Christian interpretation of man. 
The sectaries were recruited from two classes of people, the 
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simple artisans and the religious wing of the humanists. For 
the simple artisan and peasant a man was either good or 
bad, and since the grace of God is promised and received 
inwardly in simple faith it must necessarily make a man 
holy and perfect. ‘The humanists were not so unsophisticated. 
They had drunk deep of the glories that were Greece and 
Rome. A new awareness had sprung up all over Western 
Europe as to the boundless possibilities inherent in man- 
kind. The German humanists such as Hutten were sure the 
Reformation of Luther would release these possibilities for 
the remaking of the German nation. 

Luther trusted God and not man. Even though he sym- 
pathized with the artless weavers his eyes were not blinded 
to the dangers of their view of man. Their faith in their 
Own inner experience took the place of their faith in God. 
A man was deluded if he eased the tension of his inner sin- 
fulness by depending upon some emotional experience 
which must necessarily be rooted in that identical state of 
sinfulness. ‘Today modern psychology offers considerable 
evidence in support of Luther on this matter. As for the 
humanists, Luther could not understand or appreciate their 
faith in man; so that he never seriously bothered to cross 
swords with them until challenged by Erasmus, the prince 
of humanists. A fundamental premise of all Luther’s thought 
was the understanding of what it means to recognize one- 
self as a sinner. He had little to say and continues to have 
little to say to men who do not accept that premise. 

At first glance the radical reformers appear to be the most 
consistent and the most consecrated of the followers of 
Luther. In many respects that is exactly what they were. 
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Unfortunately, the teachings of men like the Zwickau 
prophets took political form only to end in tragedy. Under 
the influence of the most capable of all the sectarian leaders 
of Luther’s day, Thomas Miinzer, the reformation teachings 
were used to stimulate the peasants to political revolt. 
When Luther’s efforts at mediation failed and the Peasants’ 
Revolt broke out in all its fury in 1525, Luther opposed the 
peasants on both religious and political grounds. He called 
for the suppression of the revolt, and Catholic and Protes- 
tant rulers alike co-operated to destroy the rebellious peas- 
ants. 

If it had not been for the tragedy of the Peasants’ Revolt, 
which Luther attributed in a large measure to the errors of 
the sectarian leaders, he might have continued his discus- 
sions with them so that points of difference and agreement 
could have been clarified. Instead of clarification, points of 
agreement and disagreement became entangled in the sub- 
sequent history of denominational rivalry and misunder- 
standing. 

The practical piety of Luther and the radical reformers 
alike was rooted in mysticism. But Luther’s mysticism was 
not a mysticism based on the emotions but a mysticism of 
the will. For him, any idea of absorption into God’s being 
was an illusion, and no emotional state could be accepted 
as assurance that union with God had occurred or could 
occur. The Christian must begin with a quest for purity of 
heart, not with a quest for the power, the security, or even 
the love which might be attained by the mystic through 
absorption into the being of God. ‘The Christian may be- 
come a new man through Christ Jesus; he never becomes a 
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little segment of the Godhead. For Luther, mysticism is 
never completely Christian apart from confession and abso- 
lution, constant prayer which uses the verbal symbols of the 
language of religion, dependence upon the sacraments, and 
finally, acts of love. His mysticism was not a contemplative, 
imageless mysticism which emphasized the emptiness of the 
will rather than the clarification and redirection of the will. 
Remove the controls on mysticism which Luther set up and 
it ceases to be Christian mysticism. ‘Throughout their his- 
tory the sectarian groups in Protestantism have been in dan- 
ger of losing these controls. Luther sensed this danger at a 
very early date. 

On the other hand, what Luther did not sense and per- 
haps could not sense was that evangelical Christianity could 
not become applied Christianity at work in the lives of 
simple people apart from the use which the Anabaptists 
were ready to make of certain emphases found in Luther’s 
own interpretation of the gospel. ‘They demanded the free- 
dom to explore these emphases, and they were right in their 
demands. ‘This process of exploration accounted to a very 
large extent for the development of denominations wherever 
Protestantism was permitted freedom of religion as in the 
United States. The Enthusiasts of Luther’s day became the 
Shakers and Jehovah’s Witnesses of a later period. ‘The Ana- 
baptists became Mennonites and Baptists. The Spiritualists 
became Quakers. ‘The radical Humanists became Unitarians. 
These people were the explorers, the visionaries, the perfec- 
tionists of the Reformation. Without them the Reformation 
would never have taken wing. They refused to cage the new 
life of the Reformation in an ironbound body of doctrine. 
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The religious life was beyond all outward manifestations. 
The religious essence of their experience was superior to all 
forms of the visible church. The outward evidences of their 
faith were found in a witness which accepted martyrdom as 
a mark of the church and in a serious, moral life which bor- 
dered on the ascetic. The concentrated devotion of medieval 
monasticism was not lost in Protestantism but transformed 
by the sectaries into a marvelously fruitful ministry of lay- 
men working in the world. 

In Luther’s own church the fruits of this ministry reached 
maturity long after Luther’s death in the rise of pietism in 
the eighteenth century. Modern Lutheran and Calvinist 
theologians are inclined either to disclaim or to belittle the 
pietist movement. The pietists cannot be disclaimed, for they 
were very much aware of their dependence upon Luther's 
contribution. The genius of pietism was not foreign to 
Luther, and without it the contribution of Protestantism 
from the seventeenth century to the present day would have 
been immeasurably weakened. To belittle the pietist move- 
ment, for example, means the disavowal of the entire early 
history of Protestant missionary endeavor. ‘The man who 
readily disavows this endeavor is not very sensitive to the 
glorious achievements and sacrifices of the saints and mar- 
tyrs of his own religious heritage. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries the post-Reformation influence 
of the sectaries was even greater than in other Protestant 
countries. The piety of the Puritan covenanter, the Pilgrim 
father, the Methodist revivalist finds its source in the piety 
of the Reformation sectaries. Christianity would be im- 
measurably weaker in the United States today if the farmer 
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preacher and the revivalist had not worked against almost 
insuperable difficulties to bring Christianity to the frontier. 
And the source for their inspiration, their freedom, their 
hopes for the future can be found in the piety of the Refor- 
mation sectaries. From time to time one hears the question 
argued as to whether or not Abraham Lincoln was a Chris- 
tian. The question is academic for anyone who is aware of 
the influence of Protestant piety on the frontier. The Lin- 
coln whose formative years were spent at New Salem Vil- 
lage was a man of the frontier. The deepest motivations of 
his life and character cannot be understood apart from the 
Christian faith. But the faith was his, and his alone, and in 
this respect he remains true to the teachings of the Protes- 
tant sectaries. He was not a churchman because for him 
there was no need to become a churchman to attain a right 
relationship to God or to maintain that relationship. 

Are we to surmise from the paragraphs above that Luther 
was wrong in his opposition to the sectaries? ‘The answer of 
history is clear. The sects become churches or die. The 
churches must permit freedom or die. There must be con- 
tinuity, but there must also be liberty for the new inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. The young Luther knew this. He knew 
the Word of God was a means of grace. Even though it may 
be recognized as law and responded to as inner feeling, 
nevertheless it is more than law or emotional response. 
Luther was one of those rare personalities who could rejoice 
in the complexities of the Christian revelation. His subjec- 
tive faith responding to the objective Word of the Gospels 
brought forth a capacity to include many phases of Chris- 
tian faith and experience which lesser men regard as contra- 
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dictory or paradoxical. The Christian’s faith was such a 
magnificent, glorious gift that all areas of life and all phases 
of experience become meaningful in the light of this faith. 
The sectaries, from Luther’s point of view, did not have this 
capacity; and as a result were guilty of distorting the nature 
of faith by separating it from the power of the Word. 

Carried to its logical extremes, sectarian Protestantism be- 
comes a religion of exclusions and of negatives. Even to this 
day the sects prosper by protesting against something rather 
than witnessing for something. Luther’s kinship was with 
the apostles who witnessed to the good news of the gospel 
rather than with the protesters. Unfortunately for Evan- 
gelical Christianity, leadership has not always been in the 
hands of men who attained Luther’s unity of Word and 
faith. Some denominations became authoritarian, empha- 
sizing the objective truth of the Word as dogma. Others lost 
contact with the church universal because of an emphasis 
on the subjective truth of their individualistic experience of 
faith. As a result Protestantism has been forced to work 
within certain historical forms which made it impossible for 
both these emphases of Christianity to exist side by side in 
fruitful unity. To their credit let it be added that most 
Protestant denominations have recognized the importance 
of both emphases. ‘Today a new approach is possible. We 
look to the ecumenical movement to provide new forms 
which will open new opportunities for the growth of the 
kind of church the young Luther hoped to see emerge as a 
result of his reforming activities. 

Luther’s conflict with the sectaries was not without posi- 
tive results. We can now affirm that the church is not a 
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select company of holy men who have received a special 
mark of approval through the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Rather, the church is a fellowship of sinners who are in a 
daily process of being redeemed. Not holiness alone or ele- 
vating emotions alone is the mark of the Christian, but 
rather a daily experience of renewal of faith, hope, and love. 
And this experience is not based on something in man but 
rather on the assurance that God has acted and continues to 
act on man’s behalf. It is Christ’s faith, Christ’s love which 
enables us as men to continue to hope. 


LUTHER AND THE HUMANISTS 


Frequent references are made by historians of the Refor- 
mation to the humanists. ‘he humanists were not an or- 
ganized sect. Humanism was essentially a movement among 
the intellectuals of sixteenth-century Europe. ‘The humanists 
were found in all countries of Western Europe working as 
artists, writers, teachers, printers. hey did not subscribe to 
any one particular theological or philosophical position, but 
they did have a number of principles in common. All of 
them were concerned to reawaken interest in the past glor- 
ies of ancient Greece and Rome. All of them were hopeful 
of the future and distrustful of the immediate past. They 
disliked the learning of the Middle Ages with its dependence 
upon authority and theological speculation. ‘They were con- 
fident that the introduction of the new learning of classical 
Greece and Rome would result in the liberation of man so 
that he could realize his potentialities in all areas. 

On many occasions the historian is uncertain as to whether 
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the humanists were friends or foes of the Reformation. This 
contradictory attitude is not unlike that of the reformers 
themselves. At one point we find the reformers praising the 
humanists. They praised Lorenzo Valla for disproving the 
historical genuineness of many of the claims of the papacy. 
They praised Von Hutten for his daring in proclaiming the 
tights of the German people over against a corrupt papal 
tule. Beyond all others they praised Erasmus. ‘They praised 
him for his zeal in picturing the weaknesses and foibles of 
the medieval church with such keen insight and wit that no 
educated man of the day could ignore the need for reform. 
They praised him, in addition, for his scholarship. He was 
the leader of a group of humanist scholars who recovered 
for Western man the original Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Holy Scriptures. Moreover, the humanists provided the 
tools and the training for the scholars who desired to delve 
into these Scriptures. All the great reformers including 
Luther and Melanchthon enrolled in the ranks of these 
scholars. 

Despite his great debt to the humanists Luther consid- 
ered them among his chief opponents. He began his attacks 
against the bitter foe, personalized in Erasmus, in 1524. Even 
after Erasmus’ death in 1536 he recognized in the Erasmian 
influence a force antagonistic to the reformation spirit and 
he never ceased to attack it with all the strength and vituper- 
ation at his command. What is the significance of this con- 
troversy for a Christian today? Must we once more choose 
between Luther and Erasmus? 

The modern intellectual is inclined to reject Luther on 
the basis of his record in the controversy with Erasmus. For 
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the modern man, educated in the modern school, living in 
the environment of a democratic community, associating 
with people who pride themselves on their tolerance it is 
quite evident that Erasmus is the champion of all the vir- 
tues we have learned to associate with modern emancipa- 
tion. In comparison Luther is a blind and obstinate fool 
whom the educated man may safely ignore. 

The evidence for Luther’s blindness and foolishness is at 
hand for anyone who chooses to consult the writings of 
Luther. At times Luther teaches predestination in language 
which is starkly uncompromising. He dogmatically affirms 
belief in a God who arbitrarily saves or condemns to eternal 
salvation or punishment. He belittles human nature until 
man is virtually an automaton who can do nothing but evil. 
He takes away from the common man all motivation for 
living a good life. At times he insists on the strictest literal- 
ism in his interpretation of the Bible, and thus destroys the 
foundation for biblical scholarship which was so dear to the 
heart of Erasmus. Finally, he sets up principles of uncom- 
promising absolutes which make further discussion or in- 
vestigation impossible. Add to this record a comparison of 
Erasmus’ urbane reasoning over against Luther’s vitupera- 
tion. Conclude with a final insulting remark of Luther’s 
after Erasmus’ death to the effect that Erasmus died with- 
out light, without the cross, and without God. Can we blame 
a modern man for preferring Erasmus? Let us concede 
Erasmus the victor in this controversy, even though Erasmus 
was keenly aware at the time that his victory was a tragic and 
meaningless victory. Can we in fairness to Luther rescue 
something of permanent value from Luther’s futile efforts to 
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induce the humanists to follow his banner by the use of 
sledge-hammer tactics? 

First of all, the historian must record one point in Luther's 
favor. Luther understood the weaknesses in Erasmus’ char- 
acter, quite as accurately as Erasmus understood Luther’s 
weaknesses. There were weaknesses in Erasmus as he himself 
admitted. Luther was bitterly disappointed when the older 
man proved to be neither hot nor cold on the question of 
reforming the church. Luther was not opposed to the hu- 
manists as such. In fact, one of the very great humanists of 
the time, Melanchthon, remained by Luther’s side through- 
out his career as a reformer. His distrust of Erasmus was 
based on a sense of personal betrayal. Luther expected to be 
thrown to the lions. He expected martyrdom. Erasmus 
would certainly not have been present at the arena to watch 
the show. But from Luther’s point of view, Erasmus made 
it clear that he had no objections to burning a little incense 
before the altar of Caesar. He was not a Lucian as Luther 
accused him of being, but neither was he made of the stuff 
of the early Christian martyrs. Perhaps such fanaticism was 
uncalled for, but history is on the side of Luther who saw 
quite clearly that the humanists would not and could not 
become the reforming agents for the Western church. The 
monk’s cell rather than the scholar’s chamber was the cen- 
ter of the reformation movement, and the monk could not 
understand or tolerate the scholar’s quibbling. 

During the earlier days of the Reformation Erasmus 
showed considerable sympathy for Luther. He tried to gain 
a fair hearing for the impetuous friar, using his influence 
with both Emperor and the Elector of Saxony to that effect. 
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By 1521, however, he found Luther’s violence increasingly 
distasteful. Moreover, powerful friends whom Erasmus te- 
spected urged him to take a stand for or against the re- 
former. Erasmus could no longer maintain the role of con- 
ciliator which best suited his talents and personality. In 1524 
Erasmus published his Diatribe on the Free Will directed 
against Luther’s doctrine of man. In 1525 Luther replied 
with a long book, The Bondage of the Will. 

Basic personality differences between the monk and the 
scholar contributed to the confusion which was. inevitable 
when the two men engaged in controversy. Continually and 
forever they talked past one another as if they were speaking 
on two distinctly different radio programs. They thought 
and wrote in different universes of discourse—the one 
philosophical, the other religious. Erasmus wrote to affirm 
the philosopher’s basic ethical principle of freedom of the 
will. Luther wrote to affirm the religious man’s conviction of 
the providence of God. Both were right in the positive 
message which they affirmed, and both emphases are essen- 
tial to maintain Christian faith and Christian life. ‘The situa- 
tion was not one which demanded an either-or decision. But 
as Luther saw the situation from the limitations of Aristo- 
telian logic, Erasmus was actually presuming to question the 
power and consequently the very existence of God. 

In some circles Christianity is regarded as a religion which 
does something for you. In other circles Christianity is re- 
garded as a religion which does something to you. Luther’s 
religion included and transcended both these types of 
Christianity. A third point of view regards Christianity as 
the highest and best instrument, among others, by means of 
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which man can do everything needed to attain the good life. 
Luther’s religion did not include this third possibility. ‘The 
humanist’s ideal of a life of peace and happiness secured by 
return to the virtues of the classical world was entirely for- 
eign to Luther. To include Christianity in this educational 
program as one among other techniques for attaining the 
good life was for him blasphemy. Luthez’s ideal was not that 
of a good and happy life based on education, but obedience 
to a supreme will, response to a divine call, trust in the 
promises of God. 

Erasmus was too deeply rooted in the Christian tradition 
to ally himself consciously with the third point of view 
enumerated above. But Luther’s opposition on this score was 
not without foundation. He sensed the dangers inherent in 
the humanism of Erasmus. Subsequent church history has 
vindicated Luther in this respect rather than Erasmus. ‘The 
Christian humanism of Erasmus was transformed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries into the atheistic hu- 
manism of Comte and the humanitarian religiousness of 
John Dewey. The original values of humanism were in a 
large measure lost to the church when they contributed to 
the establishment of a secular way of life as a modern rival 
of the church. Fortunately for Western civilization this loss 
of humanist strength to the world of secularism was never 
absolute. Other forces—for example, educational influences 
under the leadership of men like Melanchthon—were at 
work in Protestant countries and these prevented an abso- 
lute break between Protestantism and humanism. We shall 
have occasion to consider this development at a later point 
in our discussion. 
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As a result of his controversy with Erasmus, Luther 
tossed into the laps of his followers a number of problems 
which have continued to embarrass philosophers and theo- 
logians alike. Even today we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the power of God to the love of 
God. This problem calls for a clarification of the Christian 
doctrine of providence, and this in turn involves considera- 
tion of the problem of predestination. 

It is surprising how many Christian people, young and 
old, want to believe in predestination. ‘They want to believe 
in a God who is all-powerful, omniscient, and absolute. 
However, the modern Christian finds it difficult to believe 
in an all-powerful God without at the same time sacrificing 
the New Testament faith in God as a God of love. The 
modern opponents of Christianity recognize the weakness in 
Luther’s armor at this point and utilize their advantage as 
fully as possible. How can a modern man be a Christian? 
He cannot believe that God orders all things, and yet he 
finds to his dismay that the reformers accept predestination 
as the logical consequence of a faith in the all-guiding, 
directing providence of God. 

Luther had an answer to this problem, but in his anxiety 
to affirm the very existence of God in his controversy with 
Erasmus he does not develop the positive side of his doc- 
trine of God. That positive emphasis quite clearly involves 
an awareness of the love of God and his power as Re- 
deemer to win the victory over sin, death, and the devil. 
Redemption moves from God toward man, and is conse- 
quently a two-way process, involving two poles, two person- 
alities; the one the sustainer and giver of life, the other, the 
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recipient of life. Religious experience involves a realization 
of this tension situation which begins in judgment but in- 
cludes purpose for daily living and hope for eternity. If we 
emphasize the love of God then we can begin with ourselves 
and our need of redemption. We can bypass the precipice of 
predestination in our recognition of a process of redemption 
at work for us and in us. We can be bolder at this point than 
Luther ever dared to be. We must affirm the possibility if 
not the assurance that this process of redemption is also at 
work in history. 

If God wills something in everything that happens, then 
his will to love must be present in those occasions when men 
of faith endeavor to apply that faith to their lives and to 
their societies. No one form of application can be regarded 
as normative. ‘The tensions of the social situation are variable 
and call for a variety of Christian responses. But in all this 
variety God affords opportunities. The tensions of man’s 
situation are “controlled” tensions, in so far as God holds 
these opportunities in his hand. But he does not choose to 
fulfill these possibilities apart from man. Man in turn must 
have a redeemer to enable him to bear tensions in such a 
way that he will be able to respond to these possibilities. The 
tensions which arise from this situation are not necessarily 
on the same level of depth or comprehension. Some tension 
situations may be either-or, others more-or-less, some abso- 
lute, others relative. But even the tensions of minor signifi- 
cance involve God’s will for us and for our people and for 
our time. 

What were the results of Luther’s controversy with 
Erasmus and the humanists? Historically, the results were 
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not too significant. Few of the humanists could maintain the 
neutral position advocating gradual reform which Erasmus 
recommended. The Wittenberg humanist, Melanchthon, 
agreed with Erasmus and nevertheless remained by Luther’s 
side. Pirkheimer, the leading humanist of Niirnberg, re- 
turned to Rome. As a philosopher and writer Luther could 
not compete with Erasmus. As a theologian, however, 
Luther had maintained a principle which must always be 
recognized as central in the Christian faith. God’s power 
and God’s providence are at work in all levels of his creation 
and in all of man’s situations. Man’s freedom never saves 
man, for man’s freedom is never creative apart from God, 
but rather involves man in new and more destructive types 
of sin. 

The alternative to Luther’s view of providence is not free- 
dom for man but a regression to a primitive type of 
naturalistic Satanism. Melville, an author whom we may 
tegard as a Protestant fellow traveler, shows us what happens 
when we lose our faith in God’s providence. In Moby Dick 
the characters are free to struggle against the power of evil, 
symbolized in the White Whale. But their freedom does not 
tesult in victory but in despair. And something happens to 
all the men in the process of their struggle. ‘They too be- 
come dehumanized agents moved by the will of Ahab, the 
captain of the Pequod. Ahab in turn has no freedom, no 
will apart from the will of the White Whale which directs 
the Pequod in its wanderings and in the end destroys the 
ship and its crew. 

Most of Luther’s controversies occurred under rather 
dramatic circumstances. Luther refusing to recant before the 
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Diet of Worms is the central actor in a dramatic conflict 
with Rome. Luther returning to Wittenberg disguised as 
Junker George and suddenly reappearing in his pulpit to 
take up the struggle with the sectaries is a dramatic figure. 
There is little drama in Luther’s long and tragic struggle with 
Erasmus. Nevertheless, it is this controversy which is most 
alive today, especially in the areas of education and philoso- 
phy. We shall be faced with the issues of this controversy at 
a later point when we consider the relationship of Protes- 
tantism to education and philosophy. Let us return for the 
moment to a controversy which had a more dramatic set- 
ting, Luther face to face with Zwingli at the Marburg Col- 


loquy. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMED CHURCHES 


Philip of Hesse was one of the few leaders of Protestant 
Germany with political acumen. After considerable maneu- 
vering he managed to arrange a conference at his castle at 
Marburg for the purpose of settling theological differences 
between the Swiss reformers led by Zwingli and the German 
reformers under Luther’s leadership. If theological agree- 
ment could be achieved, Philip would be free to organize 
the alliance between all Protestants which he recognized as 
politically essential. ‘The negative outcome of this conference 
of 1529 is a matter of history. The Lutherans and the Re- 
formed were in agreement on fourteen out of fifteen of the 
articles of Christian faith brought up for discussion. Their 
disagreement on the question of the nature of the Sacrament 
of the Supper remained in the end as it had at the begin- 
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ning, that is, inevitable from the point of view of Luther, 
inexplicable from the point of view of Zwingli. On his ar- 
tival at the council table Luther had written the words 
“This is my body” in chalk upon the table as an indication 
of his emphasis on the literal presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Sacrament. As the sword is sheathed by the 
scabbard, so the real body of Christ is found under the 
forms of bread. Zwingli interpreted the word “is” to mean 
“signify” so that his view of the sacrament was essentially 
symbolical. 

As in the case with Erasmus, Luther would not compro- 
mise a crucial principle of his faith. He could not visualize a 
Christian church apart from a recognition of the central 
importance of the sacrament, for Luther was a mystic in his 
view of the Lord’s Supper. He describes Christ as entering 
one’s heart through the Holy Communion, Christ is received 
personally by the individual Christian as an objective ful- 
fillment of the promise that God is with us. Zwingli’s view 
of the sacrament as a commemorative rite with the emphasis 
on the death of Christ rather than on the glorified presence 
of Christ destroyed the sacrament from the point of view of 
Luther. In order to clinch his point Luther resurrected the 
scholastic doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body extended 
in space and therefore present in the elements when these 
are received in faith. ‘This interpretation was consistent with 
Luther’s mysticism, but Zwingli was right in attacking this 
doctrine as neither essential nor biblical. On the other hand, 
Luther was the wiser of the two as a churchman in insisting 
on the importance of the sacrament as a means of sustaining 
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the individual and as a means of assuring the continuity of 
the church. 

The controversy of Luther with Zwingli had political re- 
sults which were immediate and obvious. Protestantism 
could not hope to present a common front against the ene- 
mies of the Reformation. More important, however, for the 
future of Protestantism were the new denominational re- 
alignments which resulted from the controversy. As a result 
of these alignments the greatest of all disciples of Luther, 
John Calvin, remained a stranger to Luther. When Calvin 
became the reformer of Geneva, he was compelled to clarify 
his faith in terms of the one point of disagreement with the 
Lutherans rather than in terms of the fourteen points in 
which Lutherans and Reformed professed the same faith. 

If Luther and Calvin are regarded as complementary 
forces within Protestantism rather than as opposites, the 
subsequent development of Protestantism as a world-view 
molding the modern world is explicable. Regarded as op- 
posites, Protestantism opens its ranks to the attacks of ene- 
mies who delight to point out that both Lutheranism and 
Calvinism are imperfect forms of Christianity. ‘These enemies 
are inclined to describe Lutheranism as a soul without a 
body, and consequently lacking in both authority and sta- 
bility. Calvinism is caricatured in its Genevan form as a 
soulless system of order which enslaves minds with its intol- 
erant theology and enslaves bodies with its strict Puritanism. 
When modern Roman Catholic apologists, such as Jacques 
Maritain, then proceed from this premise to trace Rousseau’s 
anarchism to his Calvinism and the Nazi totalitarian state 
to Luther, the ordinary reader must be confused by this 
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peculiarly contradictory dialectic. Nevertheless, Protestants 
must recognize the point of these criticisms since they also 
refuse to bring Luther and Calvin together as tenants of the 
same house. No one would presume to make them bed- 
fellows, but in most respects they are fellow workers. 

The basic principles of Christianity which constituted 
Luther’s mighty fortress and which we have described in the 
previous chapter were the basic principles at work in the 
religion of Calvin. There arose differences of emphasis, to be 
sure, but the differences were complementary. For example, 
Luther emphasized the majesty of God’s love; Calvin, God’s 
love of majesty. But no one would presume to deny Cal- 
vin’s trust in the love of God as seen in Christ Jesus; and in 
his controversy with Erasmus, Luther went beyond Calvin in 
his anxiety to emphasize the majesty of God. God was holy 
love to both men. Luther emphasized the sacramental nature 
of the Word as a means of grace, Calvin the prophetic na- 
ture of the Word as law. As a result Luther permitted 
greater freedom than Calvin in matters of church organiza- 
tion and social behavior. Calvin emphasized the commands 
of the Old Testament and the example of the ethically hu- 
man Christ. He made worship and church organization con- 
form to a biblical pattern. The Bible was a totality to be 
obeyed by individual, church, and community. In all these 
areas Luther spoke of the freedom of the gospel. These dif- 
ferences are obscured, however, when the actual reforming 
practices of the two men are considered. Luther emphasized 
a biblical literalism repeatedly when he had to make difficult 
decisions involving questions of law and order for the com- 
munity and the church. Calvin’s preaching rarely omits the 
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note of grace when it comes to dealing with the needs and 
anxieties of men. 

It is frequently pointed out that Calvin had a different 
view of the nature of man’s sinfulness. His emphasis on the 
lust of the flesh and the need for puritanical strictness is 
almost entirely lacking in Luther. But Calvin’s puritanism 
was merely a corollary to his awareness that the greatest 
sin was the sin of idolatry. For Luther, the greatest of all sins 
was likewise idolatry, but the signs of one’s sinfulness were 
not limited to outward behavior but were largely subjective 
in the form of distrust, faithlessness, lovelessness. But this 
does not mean certainly that Luther was indifferent to the 
outward behavior of the Christian. His psychological insight 
was more adequate than Calvin’s, but his call for the Chris- 
tian to live the life of holiness was no less strict or urgent 
than that of Calvin. 

Perhaps we can draw the line of cleavage between Luther 
and Calvin on the social level rather than on the level of 
theological or psychological differences. The highest earthly 
achievement for Calvin was the kingdom of God, the New 
Jerusalem, set as a goal at Geneva and elsewhere for the 
Christian community. Luther, the pessimist, was always 
skeptical of this goal. The highest earthly achievement was 
the life of faith and love wrought in the character of the 
Christian knight of faith who daily received a redeemed will 
through his risen Lord. But this does not necessarily imply, 
as some of Luther’s critics have inferred, that Luther was 
indifferent toward this goal of the Christian community. 
Luther’s constant prayer was “Lord, give me Christian men.” 
Given those Chnistian men, progressive steps could and 
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should be made toward this goal. Furthermore, Luther es- 
tablished the technique by which these progressive achieve- 
ments could be won for a Christian community. As early as 
1520 his treatise on “Christian Liberty” made his idea of the 
vocation of the Christian man central in his reforming pro- 
gram. Perhaps it can be said the Calvinists were the first to 
grasp the implications of this concept for social and political 
institutions, but it cannot be said Luther was totally ignorant 
of or indifferent to these implications. Calvinism became an 
extremely important social force in history. It was moti- 
vated by Luther’s spirit without being inhibited by Luther’s 
limitations as a churchman. It clarified and put into practice 
Luther’s technique for redeeming the times. 

Luther’s controversy with Zwingli and his followers 
brought to light the essential agreement of Protestants even 
though it did not result in a united evangelical church. This 
agreement is probably more significant today than ever be- 
fore since it makes co-operation possible in the world-wide 
effort of the World Council of Churches. 

What was more important from Luther’s point of view 
was the fact that he made it quite apparent that the sacra- 
mental emphasis of the pre-Reformation church must be re- 
tained in a purified form in the post-Reformation church. 
And by purified form Luther did not mean that the mysten- 
ous power of the sacraments or their spiritual efficacy were 
to be reasoned away as superstitions of the Dark Ages. ‘The 
sacraments are an essential mark of the church. No sacra- 
ments, no church is Luther’s firm conviction. The revival of 
interest in liturgical practices and the constantly increasing 
emphasis placed upon the sacraments in many Protestant 
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denominations indicate that Luther’s controversy with 
Zwingli may have been more of a victory for his point of 
view than he realized at the time of the Marburg Colloquy. 
Today many students of Calvin claim that he was not so far 
from agreement with Luther on the question of the sacra- 
ments as historians had previously thought. 

This chapter brings to our attention some of the phases 
of Reformation history which are somewhat distasteful to 
modern man. Today we do not expect commitment to re- 
ligion to bring conflict, but rather peace of mind and soul. 
To be sure, Luther found personal peace of mind and soul 
in his religious faith. Quite clearly, however, his public life 
was a life of controversy. Perhaps some conflict may have 
been due to the streak of combativeness in Luther’s person- 
ality which his friend Melanchthon tried very hard to keep 
in check. Perhaps controversy was inevitable considering the 
intolerant age in which Luther lived and worked. Luther 
would have scorned these feeble efforts to apologize for his 
work as a controversialist for Christ and His Church. For 
Luther the controversies always had positive goals and re- 
sulted in positive achievements. 

There was a side to Luther’s work other than that of the 
controversialist. As preacher, teacher, pastor, family man, 
friend, his Christian faith takes an entirely different form 
from that of the negative statement of theological contro- 
versy. But it was the same Christian faith expressed in two 
different ways. ‘Today we may dislike the negative way in 
which Luther presents so many of the principles of the 
Reformation. If it were not for these controversies, however, 
the creative principles would never have been clarified for all 
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the world to observe, test, appropriate, or reject. Controver- 
sies were carried on by debate and by the writing of pam- 
phlets and treatises. ‘The printing press and the pulpit were 
the newly discovered means of communication which made 
theology the common property of all men who could read or 
who cared to listen. By the time Luther ended his career as 
a controversialist the basic principles of the Reformation 
were the common property of practically all Protestants. 
Even the Catholic theology of the Counter Reformation is 
essentially a reply to Luther. 

We do not expect the lost adherents to be won for the 
Reformation by returning to the past controversies of the 
church and fighting old battles over again. Many of these 
controversies were disagreements over words. Some were 
complicated by political situations of the time. Others were 
influenced by the incompatible personalties of the theo- 
logians involved. What we do hope for is a reawakening of 
interest in theological issues. Then perhaps theological dis- 
cussion and debate may become as vital and fruitful for our 
time as they were in the old days of Luther and Calvin. ‘The- 
ologians may stimulate renewed interest in theological dis- 
cussion. Protestant theology, however, has had lasting 
influence only in proportion to its capacity to bring lay 
leadership into the discussion. Here again the fellow traveler 
with specialized training in fields other than theology may 
do more to relate theological discussion to contemporary 
situations and thought forms than would be possible for the 
clergyman or the academically trained theologian. 

By now we should be aware that Protestantism requires 
more of its adherents than a mere negative protest against 
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the belief of others. Protestations are vital only when they 
serve to affirm, clarify, and witness to a positive faith. Luther 
always kept this in mind even when engaged in the bitterest 
of personal feuds. Sometimes Protestants who do not possess 
Luther’s genius for positive theological controversy mistake 
the controversial setting in which the principles of the 
Reformation arose for the abiding truth of the principles. 
They sacrifice the good fruits of the Reformation to the idol 
of theological controversy with a clear conscience, assured 
that they are following in the footsteps of Luther and Cal- 
vin. ‘These controversialists have little to offer our lost adher- 
ents. At times the controversialists may stimulate an interest 
in theology among church members. ‘They are more likely to 
repel the fellow traveler who may be seeking a faith but who 
will never be pushed into a padded cell and locked up into 
a theological strait jacket whether it bear the label of Luther, 
Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, or the Archangel Michael. 

Apart from the theological clarification which resulted 
from the historic controversies, clarification occurred in two 
other areas which may be of special interest to prospective 
fellow travelers. In the area of personal relations classical 
Protestantism calls for total commitment of the total man. 
‘The reason that the controversial setting of the Reformation 
seems so strange to us today is that the men of the Reforma- 
tion took their religion seriously. Commitment to a religious 
faith rather than psychoanalysis was the means by which 
they integrated their lives and personalities. The man who 
wants to take religion in small doses need not apply as a 
fellow traveler of Luther. Anyone who hopes to rejoice in 
contented ease before he despairs absolutely will never un- 
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derstand Protestant theology. There is something about this 
call of Luther and Calvin to total commitment which is 
tremendously appealing to strong men. If the lost adherents 
should respond to that call in any numbers today, the Ladies 
Aid atmosphere of many Protestant congregations would be 
changed overnight. 

Finally, the classical Protestantism which came to self- 
conscious awareness in the controversies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury emphasized a militant church in the area of church 
relations. At this point the word “protest” in Protestantism 
can and must be stressed. The creative principles of the 
Reformation constrain the heirs of Luther and Calvin to be 
alert to the dangers of idolatry in church and state. They call 
us to be ready to suffer as individuals and as a church when 
we oppose this idolatry. 

In general, Luther’s controversies can be understood in 
three ways: (1) as the result of the social situation of the 
day in which communication occurred through the agency 
of academic controversy; (2) as the result of Luther’s dual- 
ism, that is, as concomitant with Luther’s constant struggle 
with the forces of evil, evidenced in some form of idolatry; 
(3) as the result of Luther’s recognition of the need of 
Christian theology to distinguish between the law as judg- 
ment and adjustment and the gospel as victory over despair 
and new life in Christ. 

As we have indicated, Luther was motivated as a contro- 
versialist by his hatred of idolatry. As a theologian, however, 
Luther was also aware of the importance of the third factor 
mentioned above. For Luther the gospel is always central 
and never to be confused with the law. The sectaries brought 
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the gospel under the domination of personal feeling and 
legalistic self-assurance. On the other hand, the Zwinglians 
wanted to use the gospel, which Luther regarded as objec- 
tively given in the sacraments, as an aid in establishing an 
earthly kingdom of God. To use the gospel in a political 
maneuver which might end in open warfare was for Luther 
confusing law and gospel. Finally, Erasmus’ confusion of the 
law of ethics and humanistic adjustment with the gospel of 
release from sin and death could not be tolerated by Luther. 
Studied from this third point of view one cannot help but 
admire the clarity and consistency of Luther’s thinking in 
controversial situations. 

Luther was wrong as a controversialist, however, in his 
tendency to consider any and all controversies on the level 
of the second factor mentioned above. It is not necessarily 
idolatry to confuse the law and the gospel even though it 
may be poor theology. Moreover, it is extremely important 
to investigate the interrelationship between law and gospel. 
Luther does not encourage this investigation because of his 
sensitivity to the dangers of idolatry. Adherence to law in any 
of its forms of adjustment becomes idolatry when the cre- 
ated form is set apart from God’s order of creation and then 
elevated as an object of loyalty and devotion in place of 
God. Some, perhaps, but not all of Luther’s opponents were 
idolaters in this sense. 

The fact that there was freedom to carry on controversies 
among Protestants prevented Protestantism from stagnating. 
Freedom to disagree presupposed freedom to change and 
grow. We shall now consider some results of the application 
of this freedom in the growth of denominationalism. 


CHAPTER IV 


We Tremble Not, We Fear No Ill 


ON HIS WAY TO THE DIET Of Worms Luther said he would go 
to the Diet to face the emperor and the representatives of 
the pope even if confronted with as many devils as there were 
tiles on the roofs of the houses on his way. Luther’s subse- 
quent behavior at the Diet gave proof that this was no idle 
boast. Luther acted and spoke with such courage, boldness, 
and sincerity that even his enemies have admired his valor. 
His courage never failed him when the issue involved his 
personal safety only. He expected martyrdom, and he was 
constantly surprised when he was never called upon to make 
this ultimate witness to his faith. Instead of martyrdom 
Luther lived to be an old man. He spent his mature years in 
the tedious and somewhat unheroic task of building a new 
church organization for his beloved Saxony. Neither Luther 
not his followers in the years which have subsequently 
elapsed need be ashamed or apologetic about this organiza- 
tion. It has stood the test of time. As recently as the twen- 
tieth century it has faced the fiery furnace of martyrdom 
under the Nazi terror. 

But this church of Luther never outgrew its medieval set- 
ting, and in this medieval setting it was surrounded by fear. 
Luther shared these fears. He was afraid of kings and rulers, 
for he respected the system of order which he was sure could 
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be provided by a monarchy. He was afraid of man, for he 
found in the natural man nothing but sin. He was afraid of 
nature, for nature revealed only the God of the left hand, a 
God of law and judgment. He was afraid of tolerance and 
the objective quest of truth for truth’s sake. Nevertheless, 
all these fears have to some extent been overcome among 
Protestants throughout the world. In so far as these fears 
have been overcome within a religious context we find the 
sources for this victory over fear in a new type of Protestant- 
ism, the Protestantism of the denominations which have 
arisen subsequent to the Reformation. 

The mighty fortress was for Luther a personal gift of 
grace, given to him by God, received by him from God. ‘The 
old bitter foe in the form of pope or false doctrine was for 
him a personal foe, evil incarnate, calling for idolatrous 
veneration and a new betrayal of Christ. But all this could 
have transpired in a monk’s cell, given slightly different 
circumstances. ‘here is nothing here which Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, mystic and saintly monk of the twelfth century, could 
not have understood. There is nothing here which could not 
be recast into the Gothic mold and symbolism of medieval 
Christianity. Here is the medieval sense of dread with the 
knight of faith winning the victory over the fiery dragon of 
sin and death. But Protestantism did not remain confined to 
this inward victory over sin and death exemplified in Luther. 
It moved out into the world to conquer fear. Luther may 
have inspired this movement, but it remained for the more 
radical followers of Protestantism to fight Luther’s battles on 
a wider front than he had ever visualized. 

Luther could not truthfully claim that he trembled not 
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when he stood before kings and rulers of this world, but the 
Covenanters of Cromwell and the Quakers of William Fox 
overcame this fear. Luther trembled in fear before nature, 
but the Swedenborgians and the Transcendentalists of New 
England opened the eyes of the Protestant world to a new 
view of nature which has made it possible for the Protestant 
of today to co-operate in every way possible with the expand- 
ing outreach of science in its investigations of the mysteries 
of nature. Luther was suspicious of the common man. The 
Wesleys and the other Arminian groups of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have created an atmosphere of 
fearless trust in mankind which has revolutionized Christian 
ethical views and has certainly changed our attitudes toward 
our wives and children. Luther, like all other religious leaders 
of his time, was indifferent to the ideal of tolerance. The 
open attitude of certain denominations like the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England to the humanist influences of the 
Renaissance made of tolerance a Christian virtue. 

It is not our intention to rewrite the history of denomina- 
tions from the point of view suggested above. We are con- 
cerned, rather, to show how the Protestant view of the 
church is related to Luther’s view. Consistently with Luther’s 
own view of the church, the denominations achieved free- 
dom and flexibility to move beyond Luther and his time to 
confront a changing world. 

Luther’s view of the church arose from the context of the 
thinking of the Middle Ages. A brief historical flashback may 
be helpful at this point even though it may involve us in 
technical problems which are not directly related to our cen- 
tral interest. ‘This historical flashback is necessary if the 
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Protestant is to compare his view of the church with that of 
the Roman Catholic. Moreover, it is essential to our thinking 
if we ever hope to bring our Roman Catholic fellow tray- 
elers into the discussion as to the nature of the church. This 
hope must never be given up as long as we agree with the 
church fathers and with Luther that the church is “one Holy 
Chnistian Church.” The roadblock which constantly stands 
in the way of co-operation between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics is that both groups insist on starting their discus- 
sions about the church with the Reformation. The Protes- 
tants refuse to recognize the “Catholic” origins of Luther’s 
view of the church. The Catholics refuse to go beyond the 
formulations of the Council of ‘Trent to question exactly 
how and why those particular formulations of the nature of 
the church became normative for them whereas they had 
been the subject of open discussion previous to the Reforma- 
tion. 


THE ORIGINS OF LUTHER’S VIEW OF THE CHURCH 


At a very early period in the history of medieval thought 
the philosophers began a debate on the nature of classes as 
universals. Some said that universals were substantial experi- 
ences apart from things. They were following in the footsteps 
of Plato. ‘Those who emphasized the universals as expressing 
real similarities in things but having no substantial existence 
apart from things, were in the tradition of Aristotle. A third 
group, the nominalists, said that universals were mere names 
expressing the qualities of particular things. The nominalists 
were among the teachers of Luther. The numerous variations 
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on the theme of the nature of universals show the vigor of 
medieval thought. As many as twelve distinct positions arose, 
each offering its own subtle arguments and variations. 

It is a mistake to interpret the subtlety of the arguments 
on the thorny problem of universals as merely a matter of 
intellectual gymnastics. The problem has direct bearing and 
practical significance for our understanding of the doctrine of 
the church. Since the time of the early church fathers the 
Christian view of the church was dependent upon the Pla- 
tonic interpretation of universals. ‘The universal Church is 
not merely an aggregation of Christian communities but a 
reality distinct from and independent of individuals or con- 
gregations. here is “one holy Christian and Apostolic 
Church.” The reformers affirmed this article with as much 
fervor as their opponents. 

However, the Roman Catholic doctrine of the church was 
based on Aristotle rather than Plato. ‘The mediating Aristote- 
lian realism of Aquinas served to meet the needs of Rome 
during the latter Middle Ages. In the realm of nature, uni- 
versals were recognized as having no separate existence apart 
from things. In the realm of the supernatural, universals were 
recognized as subsisting in the mind of God. The true 
church, consequently, must not only be regarded as proto- 
type in the mind of God but as established as a divine 
institution on earth wherever the church partakes of the 
essential elements of this prototype, the universal, “church.” 
Since this essential element is transmitted only through the 
succession of St. Peter rather than through the faith of the 
apostles there can be no true church, it is claimed, apart from 
Rome. 
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Over a hundred years before the Reformation, a move- 
ment to emphasize the authority of the universal council as 
superior to that of the pope had gained considerable head- 
way. his movement depended upon the nominalist philoso- 
phers such as Occam and d’Ailly for its theoretical support. 
The reformers, almost without exception, were influenced by 
the conciliarists. ‘They were convinced the judgments of rep- 
resentative councils, rather than the pronouncements of the 
pope, were the authoritative judgments of the church. More- 
over, even though these judgments of councils were authon- 
tative they were not infallible. Most Protestant groups base 
their church government on this principle today. 

Luther’s controversy with Rome made it clear that the 
church cannot be identified with or limited by a static church 
organization. ‘The form of the church must not be mistaken 
for its essence. ‘Thus the church won its freedom. Henceforth 
the church of the gospel can know no peace as a visible 
church. Henceforth the communion of saints must be in the 
world and not of the world; a church striving for the infinite, 
the eternal and yet immersed in time; a church that is even 
now in the kingdom and yet always in the process of becom- 
ing the kingdom. Protestantism has within it the potentiali- 
ties for reformation because it is a religion of tensions. The 
tragedy of Protestantism rests in the fact that it is so difficult 
for the churches and for the individual Christian to accept 
these tensions. 

For the Roman Catholic Church the gospel and the 
church are one. The church is a hard, fixed, unified structure. 
It may be a structure which can be renovated from time to 
time depending on circumstances and it may undergo a 
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process of redecorating, but it can never change its plan. 
That which is not church is not gospel. Ultimately only that 
which can be brought within the magic circle of the church 
can be saved. In its expansive movements we see Roman 
Catholicism endeavor to bring labor unions, art, politics, 
education within that circle. When it cannot achieve this 
goal it must automatically condemn the developments within 
these extraneous areas. It must certainly condemn any inde- 
pendent religious movements which claim to have the gospel 
apart from the structure of the church. 

For the Protestant, the church is an instrument of the 
gospel. As more light breaks forth from God’s Holy Word a 
variety of confessions and organizations must necessarily 
arise to serve as reflectors of that light to all the world. As 
it functions in the world the church is a sounding board for 
the Word of God, the law, and the gospel. But the church 
is not confined to the world. It is the fellowship of saints, the 
mystical body of Christ, subsisting in eternity even as it 
continues to exist in time. In order to emphasize this point 
Luther argued strenuously against both Anabaptists and Cal- 
vinists. Baptism as interpreted by the Anabaptists and the 
Lord’s Supper as interpreted by the Calvinists were outward 
marks of the church. Luther regarded them as mystical marks 
of an invisible church. Hand in hand with these church rites, 
Anabaptists and Calvinists expected certain outward evi- 
dences of faith to differentiate the Christian from others— 
for example, conversion experiences or a life of moral strict- 
ness. Luther rejected these marks of the church. It is not for 
man to identify the elect. Christ alone knew his own. 
Luther’s view of the church was essentially spiritual and 
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universal. This is certainly indicated by his awareness that 
the true church was at work even in Catholicism, Fur- 
thermore, he never for a moment considered his task as 
a reformer as parallel to that of some evangelists whose 
goals are the establishment of a new denomination. Luther 
laughed at the idea of a “Lutheran Church.” The church is 
always one and invisible. The question is not, What does 
this denomination or that say, or What does this or that 
confession say? ‘The question is, What does the Word say 
to me, what promises do the sacraments hold for me, what 
claims are made upon me by the constraining love of Christ? 

One dominant, consistent pattern is in evidence through- 
out Luther’s many controversies, namely, his concern for the 
church of Jesus Christ. Luther was much more of a church- 
man than either his enemies or his friends have realized. 
Luther opposed the hierarchy of Rome because he recog- 
nized an idolatrous tendency in the misuse of the sacraments 
and the authority of the church. He opposed the sects 
because he was confident the church was something more 
than the aggregate of individuals who shared a common 
emotional experience. He opposed the humanists because he 
saw that they were in danger of destroying the continuity of 
faith. In their anxiety to recapture the classical tradition 
they neglected the Hebraic tradition of the Bible and thus 
cut off the church from its historic roots. He opposed the 
Zwinglians and the Calvinists because they neglected the 
sacramental foundations of the church essential for sustain- 
ing the life and faith of the Christian. If we abstract from 
Luther’s controversies the positive emphases, there arises 
before our eyes the framework for a church which is essen- 
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tially biblical, but a church which is at the same time capable 
of sufficient elasticity to meet the needs of the modern 
world. It is a church which can serve both a creative and 
conserving function today as it has in previous periods of 
crisis in world history. 

By 1539 all the great controversies were past for Luther. 
At this time, seven years before his death, Luther wrote a 
treatise On the Councils and the Churches. This treatise 
most adequately presents his mature views on the nature of 
the church. The church, he afhirms, is the result of the activ- 
ity of the Holy Spirit. It is a fellowship of believers called 
together by God’s grace to receive the word of forgiveness 
and reconciliation. The church is not a hierarchy of priests 
who guard and dispense the treasure of grace. No outward 
forms of an institution constitute the marks of the church. 
However, there is always a visible church associated with 
the activity of the Holy Spirit. The marks of this church are 
God’s Word, the sacraments of baptism and of communion, 
the authority of the keys, namely, confession and absolution 
of sins. ‘he church is known in addition by the presence of 
prayer, public thanksgiving, praise, and the cross of tribula- 
tion. 

Luther was convinced that Scripture spoke so plainly and 
precisely that all men must accept its truths as he had come 
to see them. Freedom to preach and read the Scriptures 
would inevitably lead to unity of belief among all Chris- 
tians. When this unity did not materialize there was only 
one conclusion to be drawn, namely, that those who did not 
read Scripture aright could not possibly have true faith in the 
living Word. Thus the way was open to identify the living 
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Word with right belief and dogmatic confessions of faith. 

The older Luther was fond of emphasizing that all doc- 
trine was a golden circle. This golden circle was a closed 
circle in which all segments were of equal importance. In 
his insistence on doctrinal unity Luther was essentially a 
medieval man anxious to affirm the authority of the church. 
Unfortunately, this insistence on authority and doctrinal 
unity opened the way to doctrinal debates which exhausted 
the strength of the church. There was no possibility of limit- 
ing these debates so that they would bear fruit for expanding 
Protestantism. On Luther’s premise no criterion was available 
for drawing a line between essential and nonessential doc- 
trines. The principle of adiaphora, which held many matters 
of everyday living and of church organization to be matters 
of relative indifference, could be applied to social customs, 
to liturgical problems, to church government, to state and 
church relationships. But it could not be applied in any way 
to any problem that could conceivably be brought into the 
golden ring of dogma. The dogmaticians were soon very 
proficient at bringing more and more extraneous Aristotelian 
baggage of church tradition into this golden ring. There 
were always men like Calixtus (1586-1656) who opposed this 
tendency. Their interpretations of Luther’s view of the 
church were not very acceptable in the intolerant and com- 
petitive atmosphere of seventeenth-century scholasticism. 
Perhaps they are more pertinent today in an age when 
Protestantism is wrestling once more with the problem of the 
nature of the church. Theological dogmas and confessional 
statements are important symbols for witnessing to the gos- 
pel. Frequently they are indispensable tools. But recognition 
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of the value of these tools must not induce us to mistake 
them for the gospel. 

In the twentieth century the denominations achieved a 
miracle of co-operative witness in a period of divisive wars 
and class struggle. But their achievement was essentially 
negative. Attacked from many sides, Christianity united in 
a protective union to maintain the fact of Christendom in 
a world which was either frankly inimical or insidiously 
indifferent to the life and work of the church. If this unity 
is to be affirmed in a positive fashion a sacramental empha- 
sis must needs arise in the ecumenical movement. Recogni- 
tion of prayer as a sacramental act afhrming the invisible 
unity of the church is already found as an outgrowth of the 
ecumenical movement. The spirit of Luther calls us to begin 
at this point, but at his best there arises from Luther a 
broader vision and a nobler hope for the church of Jesus 
Christ. It is the task of the contemporary Christian to wit- 
ness to that broader vision and nobler hope not by repeating 
the controversies of Luther’s day but rather by clarifying the 
nature of the church through a common worship and a 
united witness in a civilization which has lost its faith. 

If the church is to present a united witness to the world 
how can it speak with authority apart from Luther’s golden 
circle of doctrine? ‘Those who live within this golden circle 
of Christian doctrine are indeed fortunate in the confused 
world of today. In all probability the saints, the missionaries, 
the prophets, and the martyrs of the future will come from 
this blessed group. However, we have already indicated the 
limitations of confessional unity as a mark of the unity of 
the church. The weaknesses are even more evident if we 
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seek to base the witness of the church to an unchristian 
world on these same grounds of authority. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church may use this method of infallible affirmation 
with some degree of consistency. The churches of the 
Reformation tradition cannot afhrm an infallibility which 
by their very nature they do not claim to possess. 

For the local congregation today, the movement toward 
interdenominational co-operation should mean church unity 
for Christian action rather than for protection. If the Evan- 
gelical churches are to remain instruments in God’s hand 
they must give evidence of a united effort in their attack on 
the great problems which face the modern world. The ecu- 
menical movement should be a source of strength to Chris- 
tians in a cultural situation where serious disruptive factors 
are at work in our civilization and where it is difficult to 
establish standards for moral living. The church can be a 
source of strength, first of all, by distinctly enumerating 
those areas of decision which involve absolutes. Some ethical 
problems are either-or decisions, judged from the point of 
view of the gospel and the traditions of the church. Usually, 
it is these absolute decisions which involve the greatest 
possibilities of good or evil for the community. The German 
church, for example, was faced with a decision of this nature 
when it was forced to choose between the gospel and Nazi 
racism. On these occasions the church must clarify the situa- 
tion by word and deed so that it stands in judgment against 
the evil forces of idolatry which the church alone recognizes 
and condemns. 

‘he ecumenical movement can strengthen the authority 
of the church in terms of Christian action at another crucial 
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point: that is, in those areas of ethics where the problems 
involve better-or-worse decisions rather than either-or deci- 
sions between the absolutes of good and evil. Most of the 
pronouncements which might be made by such representa- 
tive groups as the World Council of Churches and the 
National Council function as relative absolutes. They are 
established through the co-operative witness of many Chris- 
tian groups focusing on the same problem. ‘This combined 
witness functioning in the atmosphere of the universal coun- 
cil can and does bring forth guides for decision and action 
for the Christian and for the group. These guides, however, 
are not fixed absolutes in the sense of the Roman Catholic 
pronouncements. They are expressions of the mind of Christ 
in the midst of situations where the Word cannot result in 
clear and unequivocal pronouncements because of the sins of 
men, including the sins of the church itself. 

The old Luther was wrong in emphasizing the need for 
agreement on all issues of doctrine before there could be 
unity of action. Christians of all groups are free to witness 
to the truth they have found in Christ Jesus. ‘They are obli- 
gated, furthermore, to set forth this personal and unique 
witness before the world. But what a glorious source of 
encouragement and strength to find one’s free witness ap- 
plied to a crucial problem of one’s society resulting in a 
united witness of many Christians from many denominations 
and from many nations. It gives one hope that the Holy 
Spirit has not been taken from us. 

Even though Luther was wrong in a number of emphases 
regarding the doctrine of the church, he was nevertheless 
able to establish the basic principles which undergird the 
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work of the church today. He gave the church authority 
without the burden of infallibility through his recognition 
of the importance of representative conciliarism. He gave 
the church continuity and a consciousness of divine unity 
through a sacramental emphasis purified of priestly domina- 
tion. He gave the church purpose for work in the world and 
a hope beyond the world in his dynamic interpretation of the 
Word of God. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DENOMINATIONS 


The church is the result of God’s act of grace. It is the 
means chosen by God for achieving his victory in and over 
a sinful world. ‘The victory over a sinful world comes as 
God’s gift for despairing man, which means the church 
belongs to Christ, the Lord, and not to man. But the 
achieving of God’s victory in the world implies some form 
of adjustment process. As we have indicated in Chapter II, 
Luther recognized the church as always present where the 
Word and sacraments were found. This is evidence of 
Luther’s awareness of the church as a by-product of God’s 
act of grace. As a corollary to this basic principle we find 
Luther opposing those who would emphasize externals such 
as liturgical practices and organizational techniques as 
marks of the church. Not that these externals were insignifi- 
cant. They were important as types of adjustment by means 
of which God achieved his victory in the world. 

‘There is a remarkable uniformity among Protestants in 
their devotional life. Most observers, however, ignore this 
uniformity in order to concentrate attention on the external 
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patterns of adjustment in Protestantism. Observed externally 
Protestantism is a hodgepodge of sects. Observed internally 
this hodgepodge does not represent different religions or even 
different sects. It represents the variety of responses necessary 
for the establishment of new types of adjustment in the 
world. The visible churches demonstrate the power of God 
at work in society. And that power is as varied as the prob- 
lems, the opportunities, the crises of society and of history. 
Every denomination indicates a response to opportunity or 
the reaction to a problem situation. Consequently, denomi- 
nationalism should be recognized as a positive achievement 
of Protestantism in the development of adjustment tech- 
niques in the world. One cannot visit a small Protestant 
church without an awareness of the loyalty of the wor- 
shipers. The church is a fellowship of believers for these 
people, a fellowship through which God has found them and 
in which they can most adequately respond to God’s gift by 
living dedicated lives in the world. Protestants should be 
grateful for the Christian liberty which makes the growth of 
new denominations possible and necessary. Whenever this 
luxurious growth of new churches and new denominations 
comes to an end one can be sure Protestantism has lost its 
vitality. 

Today another form of adjustment is required as the 
churches face the problems of the “one world” of the twen- 
tieth century. The ecumenical movement is a welcome 
response of Protestantism to this new situation. But let us 
not belittle the denominations, their history, the saints who 
founded them, or the vigorous life which they continue to 
demonstrate today. One must learn to sympathize with the 
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creative elements in this denominationalism in order to 
understand Protestantism. We need not worship the de- 
nomination as an idol, but we must learn to appreciate its 
true worth. 

In many communities the enemies of Christianity are 
happy to see the old churches close their doors. The world 
wins its victories. Death takes its toll. ‘The old-line denomi- 
nations die out. But the church is not destroyed. ‘The Word 
and the Spirit are still at work. When all appears to be lost 
the Assembly of God, the Nazarenes, or the Church of God 
steps in, and the old churches are alive once more with 
activity, Bible study, sincere prayer. ‘This is the Protestant 
way. We cannot scorn its achievements even though the 
particular type of adjustment in any one particular time or 
place may not conform to the preconceived pattern which 
we may have in mind for the church. 

By means of denominationalism Protestantism adjusts to 
a variety of religious temperaments and to a variety of social 
situations and theological problems. It emphasizes openness 
to a variety of religious quests, depth of personal commit- 
ment, the complexity of human response to the gospel. ‘The 
church can make no claim of infallibility. No one particular 
form of ecclesiastical adjustment is always good or final. ‘The 
church can never usurp the place of God. It is holy only as 
it partakes of God’s holiness. Consequently it is subject to 
many forms of distortion. Too frequently the development 
of denominations in the early history of Protestantism came 
to be associated with the growth of nationalism. Too fre- 
quently the personal assertion of individuals formed new 
denominations by using the Word of God as a doctrinal 
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brickbat in a purely negative way rather than as a means of 
grace. ‘I’oo frequently denominations outlast their usefulness 
and then endeavor to rationalize their failures by developing 
a hard crust of social exclusiveness, organizational red tape, 
and doctrinal fixity. 

Fortunately, these distortions are accidental and not in- 
digenous to Protestantism. How do we know they are acci- 
dental? ‘The answer rests in Protestantism’s willingness to 
recognize these evils and to correct them. The reforming 
principles are always available, and as long as they can be 
preached and taught there is always hope for reformation. 
In this respect the Protestant should always be thankful for 
the presence of the Roman Catholic and the Jew. Both 
these groups have elements in common with the Protestant. 
For that reason they are all the more sensitive to the weak- 
nesses of the Protestant churches. Wherever their criticisms 
are ignored Protestantism is the loser and the Kingdom 
suffers. It is integral to the genius of Protestantism as it 
bears the tension of grace and adjustment that it accept and 
profit by the tensions of criticism. 

But, some will say, where is the church in the midst of 
these churches? There is no such thing as the Church, with 
a capital “C.’”’ There are only Christian people, redeemed 
from despair by the promises of the Risen Lord. The church 
is what the people of Christ think, do, and are. But there 
is also the tradition; and Luther, it might be mentioned, 
never forgot this. The tradition of what? The tradition of 
devotion and the doctrinal formulations created by this devo- 
tion. These formulations become creed and theology. ‘They 
define the areas in which this devotion arises and flourishes. 
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In turn they stimulate the devotion. But they never become 
ends in themselves. They are always means. Life is more than 
food and raiment; and creeds and churches are raiment, not 
life. This is radical Protestantism, but what is Protestantism 
but witness to a radical gospel? 

Catholicism in so far as it offers the same victory over 
despair as Evangelical Christianity is part of the Holy Chris- 
tian Church. The Protestant who fails to recognize this is 
in danger of corrupting his Christian life by eating the bitter 
fruit of hatred and prejudice. He would be better occupied 
in co-operating with his Roman Catholic brother in the task 
of keeping clean and pure the Christian sources from which 
the living waters of our civilization have sprung. Then per- 
haps it would be possible to establish the battle lines of 
conflicting ideologies along other and more helpful lines 
than those which threaten the world today. Nevertheless, 
the Protestant cannot refrain from adding a note of warn- 
ing. Catholicism offers the Christian victory over despair. . 
But it cannot adjust to the limitations of the church and still 
be Roman Catholicism. 

Throughout this chapter we have emphasized the creative 
function of the church. In order to afirm this function as 
most significant for our time and for our lost adherents we 
have neglected the more conservative phases of Luther’s 
teachings on the church. There is a conserving function of 
the church. Luther was certainly aware of this in his love for 
tradition, order, continuity. ‘There are many periods in the 
history of the church when this conserving function must 
be emphasized. Moreover, there should be an awareness in 
all churches that the creative and the conserving functions 
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cannot be neatly differentiated. For the most part, however, 
the lost adherents of Protestantism will not be won to the 
church as a conserving agency. They may renounce their 
radical Protestant heritage and become Anglo-Catholics in 
the Episcopal Church. If they must have authority and 
order they are more likely to become converts to Rome. The 
more courageous and consistent will not be satisfied with 
these alternatives. ‘The Protestant churches must once more 
become open and appealing to men of this adventurous 
temperament. 

It may be too much to expect our lost adherents to accept 
the Protestant principle of the limitations of the church to 
the extent of commitment to membership in a particular 
denomination. Despite the rapid strides toward interdenomi- 
national understanding and co-operation which have been 
made in the past century much remains to be accomplished. 
In the average community denominationalism continues to 


_ function creatively. Unfortunately, the positive contribu- 


tions of the denominations are not obvious. Gifted ministers 
and devoted laymen are required to make the creativity of 
the denominations apparent to the skeptic, and these are not 
always available. ‘Io the lost adherent denominationalism 
continues to give the impression of petty competitiveness 
and frustrating disagreement over superficial details of the- 
ology. If we cannot expect an easy commitment on the part 
of the lost adherent we can at least hope for sympathetic 
understanding. Henceforth he must join with the church 
universal in the common prayer, “O Lord, take not thy Holy 
Spirit from us.” If he joins the church universal in that 
prayer we are confident the time will come when commit- 
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ment to the devotion and the labors of a local congregation 
will not seem so impossible as at the present moment. 

The church of today, existing in the atmosphere of 
positivism, no longer has the philosophical tool of Platonic 
universals available for solving its problems. A modern 
alternative is for the church to reinterpret the concept of 
authority. The church has no authority except through the 
continuity of grace bestowed by God on the generations of 
man. This continuity of grace can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved. Practically speaking the church has no authority 
except in terms of what church people do to make the church 
respected, loved, and followed. In an age of positivism the 
church must emphasize the continuity of grace in the sacra- 
ments rather than priestly authority, the creative power of 
the Word rather than dogma. The sacramental Word must 
be interpreted as mystery, the biblical Word as dynamic. 
The unity of the church is a mystery because it is founded 
on the validity of the eternal presence in the sacraments, the 
Word become flesh. But the Word as verbal sign, that is, the 
Word of Scripture read and spoken is always particular 
because it always speaks to this or that individual. This 
means that liberty, change, growth are always possible within 
the church. 

Moreover, if liberty, change, growth are always possible 
within the church because the Word confronts each individ- 
ual and each generation with ever renewed urgency, a second 
inference follows. Each succeeding generation of Christians 
must discover the areas of influence where the Word as 
promise and as judgment can be most fruitfully applied. 
Luther and Calvin made this discovery for their time and 
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place, and acted accordingly. Their example must be followed 
by their spiritual descendants. 

We shall deal in the next chapter with those aspects of 
Protestantism which found their origin in Luther and which 
have continued to be important as contributions of Protes- 
tantism in meeting the needs of men in the modern world. 
Quite clearly, however, social forces are too complicated to 
remain under the influence of any one personality. ‘The work 
of reformers, theologians, educators other than Luther over- 
shadowed the influence of Luther in the post-Reformation 
period in many important areas. In so far as these leaders 
remained faithful to the central principles of the Reforma- 
tion, they may be considered fellow travelers with Luther 
even though they did not hesitate to go beyond Luther in the 
application of these principles. The principles of the reform- 
ers have been passed on to later generations as the blueprints 
and tools of a carpenter are passed from the hand of one 
builder to another. Let us see how these principles operated 
to influence the institutions of Western civilization. Perhaps 
this exploration will enable us to evaluate the principles more 
adequately. Perhaps it will also aid us in making our decisions 
today. 

Protestantism faced the world unafraid. Thanks to Luther, 
it had rediscovered the New Testament view of the church 
as a fellowship of believers, dynamic rather than protective, 
dedicated to sacrificial suffering rather than to priestly obe- 
dience, unified from within but indifferent to the external 
trappings of an artificial unionism. Thanks to Luther’s fellow 
travelers within the denominations Protestantism became a 
distinctive and recognizable way of Christian faith and life 
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in most of the Western world. Despite their weaknesses, the 
churches of the Reformation never completely neglected the 
creative function of the church. ‘They affirmed this function 
in many and varied ways in Western civilization, at times 
directly and consciously, at other times indirectly. It is our 
task in the following chapter to show how the Reformation 
made lasting contributions in the institutional life of West- 
em man. “He’s by our side upon the plain,” sang Luther 
and his followers as they witnessed to their faith in their 
work in community and state as well as in the work of the 
church. 


CHAPTER V 


He’s by Our Side upon the Plain 


History 1S THE GREAT proving ground for religious move- 
ments. A religious movement works its way into the warp and 
woof of the institutional life of a people. Very gradually it 
influences the thinking, feeling, doing of a people in subtle 
ways until the time may come when few are aware of the 
religious sources which motivate man’s everyday experiences. 
Mohammedanism, for example, has become a culture as well 
as a religion for millions of its followers. For many it is essen- 
tially a stereotyped way of behaving. Prayers are repeated in 
Arabic without a moment’s thought for their significance, 
merely because membership in the Mohammedan commu- 
nity automatically demands such prayers. ‘The dogmas of 
religion become the taboos and the laws of the Moslem 
community. 

As we have already indicated it is part of the genius of 
Protestantism to function as witness rather than as church 
law or stereotyped behavior in worship. Mohammedanism 
automatically captures and enthralls a culture. Roman Ca- 
tholicism dominates a culture through the imperious claims 
of canon law. Eastern Orthodox Christianity pervades the 
emotional life of a people through the agency of an elaborate 
program of worship. Protestantism has none of these agencies 
for influencing a culture. Like Buddhism, it has no other 
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function than to witness to a way of salvation. Unlike 
Buddhism, however, it does not even possess a special func- 
tionary to make this witness, such as Buddhism possesses in 
the monk. As we have indicated in our discussion of Luther's 
views on the priesthood of all believers, the Christian layman 
is the agency of the church for making this witness. 

In this chapter we are faced with the problem of analyzing 
the relationship of the basic religious principles of the 
Reformation to certain institutional developments of the — 
Western world. The nature of Protestantism makes this task 
difficult. Evangelical Christianity is not a church. It is not 
a system of doctrines. It is not a convention of clergymen. 
Evangelical Christianity may and does use all these instru- 
ments, but it must be studied essentially as the witness of 
Christian laymen. And the witness of Christian laymen must 
necessarily be indirect. It is the witness of sinful men 
afirmed in the midst of complicated historical situations 
steeped in the social sins of a sinful world. This does not 
mean that the witness is in vain or that it cannot be recog- 
nized as Christian. It is a witness for Christ which has a 
mission in the world and a hope beyond the world. But the 
men who are the human agencies of this witness do not bear 
the seal of infallibility but rather the seal of patience, long 
suffering, and the testing of the spirit. 

In general, the interpreters of the Reformation have 
approached the problem of this chapter from a historical 
point of view. For example, Troeltsch in his Social Teachings 
of the Christian Churches offers an elaborate historical inves- 
tigation showing how this witness of Reformation man 
actually brought about changes in the attitudes and institu- 
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tions of Western man in the nations influenced by Protes- 
tantism. Protestants should be profoundly grateful for these 
studies. An immense amount of historical data gives evi- 
dence to the fact that Protestantism is a culturally creative 
force in Western civilization. 

This historical approach, however, has certain weaknesses 
for our purposes which limit its usefulness. In the first place, 
opponents of Evangelical Christianity can sift the data of 
history to offer evidence for their own interpretations of 
history. Since the impact of Protestantism upon Western 
culture has been indirect and pervasive through the witness 
of laymen rather than direct and compelling through force 
of law, Protestantism cannot easily refute enemies who claim 
that its influence in history has been either negligible or 
even destructive. The historical approach is limited in the 
second place because the data available are closely associated 
with the history of certain national cultures, for example, the 
national cultures of Great Britain, Holland, Germany. Our 
concern is not to sustain national pride. We are concerned 
to make the basic truths of the Reformation available for 
modern man living in “one world,” with the hope that world 
civilization may be re-established on a religious foundation 
even as Western Europe experienced a rebirth of creative 
energy with the Reformation. 

With these limitations in mind we shall proceed by using 
historical data in a philosophical manner for interpretation 
and evaluation, rather than for descriptive purposes only. 
We shall endeavor to discover how the creative principles of 
the Reformation are consistently related to certain social 
forces at work in our civilization in the areas of education, 
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politics, economics, and family life. Indirectly we may learn 
how these principles are subject to distorting influences 
because of the social situations in which they operate and 
because of the failures and lethargy of the churches. 


PROTESTANTISM AND EDUCATION 


It was a stroke of good fortune for the future of education 
that Luther had the good sense to put Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), professor of Greek at Wittenberg, in charge of the 
task of reorganizing the educational program of the Reforma- 
tion. Luther was interested in education, to be sure, but he 
was interested in education as a pastor and theologian rather 
than as a professor and a humanist, and the future of educa- 
tion was destined to be in the hands of the professors and 
the humanists rather than the theologians. Melanchthon was 
a humanist, but he was more than that. He was first of all a 
sincere Christian of the Evangelical faith. ‘Throughout his 
life he strove to reconcile these two mighty forces which had 
somehow come to intermingle their currents in his own sensi- 
tive personality. As a churchman he failed to achieve this 
reconciliation. As an educator he was more successful. 

The Protestant principles which were the most creative for 
the development of education were (1) the realization that 
new light is sure to emerge from God’s Holy Word, and 
(2) the willingness to accept justification by faith as an 
inclusive rather than an exclusive principle. Both of the pre- 
ceding principles were implicit in the Reformation as we 
have indicated in Chapter II. However, they were tacitly 
held rather than fully amplified in the chaotic years of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when Protestantism was 
endeavoring to develop its program of education. The man 
who was most fully aware of the implications of these prin- 
ciples was Philip Melanchthon. Moreover, he was by tem- 
perament the only reformer, other than Erasmus, who could 
personally appreciate the importance of these principles for 
education. 

Melanchthon made the humanist’s enthusiasm for educa- 
tion an ally of the Protestant principle that all men were to 
be introduced directly to the saving gospel of the Word of 
God. This implied a program of universal, compulsory edu- 
cation on the elementary level. The Roman Catholic empha- 
sis on authority implied a program of education in which 
some are to be learned, the majority are to be led. Even 
though Melanchthon was among the aristocracy of scholars, 
he worked for a program which encouraged a wide basis for 
individual learning. The liberating grace of God can and 
should find all men by giving them free access to the Word 
of God. Moreover, since the power and light emerging from 
God’s Holy Word must be channeled into one’s daily experi- 
ence through one’s vocation, a new emphasis was placed on 
an education which would be useful for life. Education was 
consequently recognized as a blessing for the common man 
as well as for the scholar. In all nations of the Western world 
where Protestantism has had any influence this blessing is 
now taken for granted. 

Melanchthon and Luther endeavored to establish elemen- 
tary education on a new foundation. Melanchthon, however, 
was primarily interested in the universities. At this point he 
applied the second of the principles enumerated above. Jus- 
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tification by faith alone did not mean for Melanchthon that 
one needed to be educated in religion and nothing else. 
Religion was the central concern of man but not the only 
concern. For Melanchthon justification by faith became an 
inclusive rather than a narrowly exclusive principle. Luther’s 
religious intensity inclined him, especially in his old age 
when he looked for the end of the world, to emphasize 
justification by faith as the only concern of man. We have 
seen this tendency emerge in his debate with Erasmus. If 
this emphasis had been followed consistently it would have 
been detrimental to higher education. 

Luther distrusted the learning of the scholastic universities 
with its dependence upon the philosophy of Aristotle. ‘The 
authority of Aristotle, he felt, superseded the authority of the 
Scriptures. The old universities with their Latin translations 
of Aristotle failed to emphasize mastery of the Greek and 
Hebrew which Luther considered essential for biblical 
studies. Moreover, Aristotelian philosophy had been used 
for two hundred years to bolster the authority of the Church 
of Rome through the ingenious arguments of the theologians 
of the Middle Ages. By attacking the authority of Aristotle, 
Luther was at the same time attacking the authority of 
Rome. The scholastic learning had been in gradual decline 
for a hundred years. Luther did all he could to hasten this 
decline. Melanchthon agreed with Luther that the Aris- 
totelian system should not be made the foundation for higher 
education. But he agreed with considerable hesitation. The 
Aristotelian system took in all realms of knowledge, all fields 
of interest. Luther was interested almost exclusively in bibli- 
cal learning. Was there not some possibility that Luther 
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might destroy all scholarship, all philosophy, all the arts and 
sciences which up to that time had depended so completely 
upon Aristotle? Melanchthon had been tempted by the sec- 
taries at one point in his career to move in a direction which 
would belittle the intellect. But a convinced humanist could 
never adopt the attitudes of the sects with their emphasis 
on the emotions, and contemptuously cast aside the fruits of 
learning. 

Melanchthon sought and found a third alternative, consist- 
ent with his Evangelical faith and at the same time open to 
his humanistic training. First of all, he rejected the authority 
of Aristotle. This was indeed a concession, for Melanchthon 
was essentially an Aristotelian in his own thinking. ‘The tools 
of Aristotle’s system—namely, his rhetoric and his logic— 
continued to be used, but no Protestant university need 
henceforth be enslaved to Aristotle. However, the variety and 
comprehensiveness of Aristotle need not be lost. In exchange 
for Aristotle, Melanchthon opened the door to the immense 
variety of humanistic learning. He himself would have pre- 
ferred to make that learning Greek rather than Latin but he 
never succeeded in bringing about this innovation. Luther 
accepted this compromise for he recognized classical learning 
as a preparation for the study of the Bible. At first glance this 
compromise appears to be very unsatisfactory. Melanchthon 
in order to save the university substitutes humanist intellec- 
tualism for the intellectualism of the schoolmen. 

The real concern of the Reformers was to distinguish the 
Christian faith as a way of salvation from any and all rational 
systems about Christianity. ‘he Christian faith must needs 
be a matter of apprehension. It could not be comprehended. 
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Luther stood in the tradition of medieval mystics like Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux in this respect rather than in the tradition 
of the medieval schoolmen. The intellectual categories of 
conception and perception could not deal adequately with a 
realm where the basic category was that of faith. Melanch- 
thon’s temporary compromise saved the day for the educators 
by keeping open a field of operation where Christian educa- 
tors could prove by their achievements in their vocations 
that the faith once apprehended could permeate all areas of 
life, vocational, scientific, and artistic. 

Protestantism did not achieve any great immediate gains 
for education. The destructive forces of the religious wars 
disrupted the few progressive steps made in the early days 
of the Reformation. In Luther’s own country one must wait 
patiently until the founding of the pietist university at Halle 
(1694) before one can cite a university which embodies even 
to some slight degree the basic educational principles of the 
Reformation. We can, however, see these creative principles 
at work at a very early date in at least two areas of human 
interest, namely, in the development of natural science and 
in the fine arts. 

No one could honestly affirm a direct causative relation- 
ship between the Reformation and the development of mod- 
er science. Most historians oversimplify the matter by 
emphasizing the opposition of both Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism to the new science. Protestant educa- 
tors, however, even though they might look upon the new 
science with a jaundiced eye were none the less free to look. 
They did not have to turn their backs abruptly upon the new 
developments. ‘Their theology never presupposed one par- 
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ticular view as to the nature of the universe. Roman Catholic 
theology was and is deeply embedded in the science of 
Aristotle, and his view of the world of nature was and is 
authoritative for the Roman Catholic educator. ‘Thanks to 
Melanchthon’s compromise it was possible for science to find 
a way into the educational program of the Protestant coun- 
tries without endangering the religious foundation of those 
nations. Dr. Faustus, some historians claim, slipped into the 
University of Wittenberg under Luther’s very nose. And the 
indications are that he went merrily on his way flirting with 
his alchemy, his astrology, and his magic. 

To cite the notorious and semimythical Dr. Faustus as one 
of the scientists of the sixteenth century is, of course, mis- 
leading. However, the legitimate scientists had almost as 
much difficulty in maintaining their professional standing as 
the magicians and the astrologers. Protestantism made a 
contribution to the development of science by giving the 
scientist a sense of vocation. This in turn gave his calling 
new respectability in the eyes of the public. We can see how 
this operated at Wittenberg where Rheticus and Rheinhold 
as colleagues of Luther continued to teach the Copernican 
system even though both Luther and Melanchthon rejected 
it. Moreover, Protestantism had developed techniques for 
popularizing and disseminating new ideas through the print- 
ing press. The polemical pamphlet and the scholarly theo- 
logical monograph were subsequently modified to meet the 
needs of the advocates of the new science as, for example, 
in the case of Francis Bacon and Leibnitz. 

Finally, Protestantism contributed to the development of 
science by fostering a new interest in nature. At first glance 
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the Protestant rejection of the Catholic distinction between 
revealed and natural theology appears to destroy the founda- 
tion for an interest in nature. Catholic natural theology, 
however, was consistently rationalistic. It emphasized reason 
rather than experience. Luther’s rejection of natural theology 
emphasized a breaking down of the sharp line of distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural. For Luther all 
things were essentially supernatural. The nght hand of God 
is not a definite spot, but it is everywhere where God is. In 
the mind of a Protestant mystic such as Boehme (1575-1624) 
this point of departure developed into an impressionistic 
responsiveness to nature. This responsiveness to nature is far 
removed from natural science, to be sure, but it opens the 
door to an empirical approach to nature. 

The Calvinists with their emphasis on the transcendence 
of God were inclined to emphasize nature as a stage for the 
drama of salvation. One of the tasks of the elect was to domi- 
nate and control nature. Calvinist determinism was in many 
respects analogous to Newtonian determinism. Moreover, 
the emphasis on the control of nature stimulated applied 
science especially when combined with the rising capitalism. 
‘The Yankee inventor and the Yankee trader became symbols 
of this combination of forces. 

The influences exerted upon the fine arts by religion are 
extremely subtle. No one can be dogmatic when tracing the 
influences of a religious movement in this area. However, 
certain facts stand out as self-evident almost immediately. 
For example, it is evident that the Reformation made prac- 
tically no impact upon the development of architecture 
whereas music appeared to be a particularly congenial me- 
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dium for expressing the mood and message of the Reforma- 
tion. As a result no distinctive Protestant churches were 
built until colonial times in Calvinist New England. How- 
ever, provisions were made almost immediately for including 
music in the program of education fostered by the church. 
It was music which enabled the Reformation to bring es- 
thetic unity out of the contrasts of the depth within and the 
infinite grace and power of God without. No one ever sur- 
passed Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) in this respect, 
and it is for this reason that he has come to be recognized 
as a kind of patron saint for Protestant music. 

Music was never cultivated in Calvinistic circles as assidu- 
ously as in Lutheran circles. However, portrait painting took 
on new shades of meaning in Holland. In many respects 
Rembrandt (1606-1669), with his gift for unmasking the 
inner self of his subject, his contrasts of light and darkness, 
his tendency to make the secular holy, is as typically Protes- 
tant as Bach. In Anglo-Saxon countries the effort to under- 
stand the depth within stimulated an interest in self-analysis 
which was one of the factors contributing to the growth of 
the novel. Pilgrim’s Progress with its detailed concern for 
soul searching is a crude forerunner of Hawthorne, Melville, 
and Henry James. Even Shakespeare, the unspoiled child of 
the Elizabethan Renaissance, has some contacts with Protes- 
tantism at this point. 

We have enumerated some of the evidence which indi- 
cates culturally creative forces at work in our civilization as 
a result of the development of certain Reformation princi- 
ples in the area of education. Today the educator is once 
more confronted with the problem of clarifying these prin- 
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ciples and indicating how their creative influences may once 
more be released in our time. No one hopes or desires to 
repeat the past, but every educator is obligated to recapture 
the creative potentiality of the past religious heritage for his 
time and place. It is the faith of the church that it possesses 
this creative potentiality, and that it has a responsibility for 
making this potentiality for reformation meaningful in all 
areas of life, including the area of education. 

The Protestants who frown upon education by emphasiz- 
ing the conflict between the spirit and the intellect tend to 
delimit the range of Christian life. If the Christian move- 
ment in the Western world is to be interpreted only in terms 
of certain exclusive, delimiting themes, then those phases of 
Christian influence which move outside the immediate range 
of these themes must by definition be regarded as contrary 
to the Protestant principles. One by one, historically signifi- 
cant movements such as pietism, philosophical idealism, the 
social gospel movement must be rejected as essentially non- 
Christian. We end by committing the fallacy of reduction. 
Christianity is not this or that dynamic series of events in 
past or current history. It is an event which happened long 
ago, and for the most part something which happened in 
heaven, not something at work here and now. Its reality is to 
be interpreted only in terms of its essence, seen through the 
eyes of some theologian, not in terms of the multitudinous 
variety of its effects, sifted and judged under the critical eye 
of the Christian layman at work in the world. 

The compromise of Melanchthon which accepted both 
Reformation and Renaissance contributions was continued 
in Protestant educational circles in the eighteenth and nine- 
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teenth centuries under the sponsorship of philosophical 
idealism. Men like Spener and Francke of the first generation 
of pietists at Halle University were sure that new light would 
emerge from the study of God’s Holy Word. However, they 
were not ready to accept justification by faith in the manner 
of Melanchthon as an inclusive principle. Consequently, 
they had greater influence upon the missionary movement 
than upon education. The intellectual descendants of the 
pietists, however, were men like the theologian, Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) and the philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804). In his Speeches on Religion to Its Cul- 
tured Despisers, Schleiermacher showed how religion could 
break the bonds of a narrow doctrinal confessionalism by 
placing emphasis upon the religious experience of the indi- 
vidual. In his Religion Within the Bounds of Reason Alone, 
Kant showed how religion could be freed from the narrow 
limits of dogmatism by emphasizing the ethical elements in 
Christianity. From the work of these men philosophical 
idealism developed as the Protestant intellectual’s reconcilia- 
tion of Reformation and Renaissance. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and even today, idealism remained an 
important influence in educational circles. This influence 
was more creative than its opponents—the Thomists, the 
Marxists, and some Neo-Orthodox theologians—are willing 
to admit. 

Today Protestants must find a basis for their educational 
program other than the compromise of Melanchthon or the 
insights of philosophical idealism. However, they must be 
careful not to sever the ties between Reformation and 
Renaissance too lightly. The opponents of Protestantism 
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would welcome the educational vacuum in the Western 
world which would arise if this were to happen. They would 
consider it a stimulus for further efforts on their part to 
establish their own world views. This tradition of co-opera- 
tion of Reformation with Renaissance humanism in the field 
of education must continue to operate if our civilization is 
to find a third alternative to the religious authoritarianism 
of Rome and the secular authoritarianism of Moscow. 

The mundane values of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness have found their way into Protestant education. 
Protestant teachers and administrators have been sustained 
by the conviction that they were fulfilling the responsibilities 
of a Christian vocation in fostering these values. If the the- 
ologian demonstrates to the educator that these values are 
practically irrelevant to his life as a Christian, how can he 
continue to pursue his task of teaching the arts and sciences 
with the conviction that he is doing God’s will? By destroy- 
ing our interest in the life of the intellect and our concern 
for human values a theology of exclusions destroys the foun- 
dation of Christian education. By a radical transformation of 
its heritage Protestantism may confine its interests in educa- 
tion to Bible schools or technical schools for the training of 
church workers. By this means it would be possible to make 
a clear and distinct line between secular and religious educa- 
tion. If our analysis of the Protestant heritage in education 
is adequate we must continue to recognize that one cannot 
draw this distinct line between the secular and the religious 
in any field. 

The compromise of Melanchthon was most influential in 
determining the course of higher education. ‘The Protestant 
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principles were also applicable to elementary education. 
Since new light and grace are bound to emerge from God’s 
Holy Word it is incumbent upon the church and the state 
to provide elementary education to all citizens. We know 
God’s Word is not heard, preached, or read in vain. It is 
bound to produce results. But God acts in mysterious ways. 
We cannot indicate with assurance the names of the persons 
or delimit the kinds of persons to whom God’s Word will 
come with special power and grace. Consequently, means 
must be provided for educating all men to the point where 
use of the Scriptures may become a natural part of their 
daily existence. 

Too frequently, it is true, this emphasis on the living 
Word was lost in Protestant schools. Elementary education 
became a kind of necessary evil providing the means for 
understanding a dogmatic system of beliefs which in turn 
provide eternal salvation. Nevertheless, programs for com- 
pulsory, elementary education arose in Protestant states 
before the establishment of the American public school sys- 
tem. Some Protestant groups such the New England Congre- 
gationalists held this principle of the relationship between 
education and Scripture as a living Word with remarkable 
tenacity. They expended their energy on the American fron- 
tier establishing schools of all kinds convinced that new 
light, breaking forth from God’s Holy Word, would contrib- 
ute mightily to the life of a new nation. Their conviction 
was not in vain. No single influence upon American educa- 
tion in the formative years of the nation’s history surpassed 
that of the teachers trained by the New England Congrega- 
tionalists. 
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We have indicated how Melanchthon adapted the hu- 
manist tradition to Protestant education and how a Bible- 
centered emphasis contributed to the growth of universal, 
elementary education. A third emphasis in modern educa- 
tion developed out of the Reformation, namely, the empha- 
sis on practical, vocational training. Most of Luther’s 
statements on education advocate vocational training. Luther 
thought of this training as being carried out in the home 
and through the apprentice system. However, this favorable 
atmosphere opened the way for vocational schools to develop 
their special programs in Protestant countries later on, espe- 
cially in Germany. In Protestant centers, an educational 
program for the vocations of butcher and baker and candle- 
stick maker could be justified on religious grounds quite as 
readily as a program for training scholars. 

A Protestant policy toward education ought to seek a rec- 
onciliation of both humanistic and vocational interests. If 
both are subject to the direction of a higher interest, namely, 
the religious, there need be no conflict between these two. 
The study of the Bible, Luther felt, would become a directing 
agency which would keep all other disciplines, humanistic 
and vocational, in their proper orbits. In modern times we 
witness the breaking away of both humanistic and voca- 
tional studies from their religious moorings. Piecemeal edu- 
cation is inevitable under these circumstances. We educate 
for scholarship or for vocational proficiency. We forget to 
educate the man. Even the most secular of educators recog- 
nizes the presence of a vacuum in American education at 
this point. He seeks desperately to find a substitute for re- 
ligion in systems of community ideals and democratic pro- 
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grams. He will seek in vain unless the churches once more 
provide a new concept of the living Word applicable to our 
time and acceptable to the complex needs of education on 
all levels. 


PROTESTANTISM AND POLITICS 


No doubt we are running counter to the general prejudices 
of the public by bringing the term “politics” into a subtitle 
and connecting it so cavalierly with the term “Protestant- 
ism.” For some the title has sinister connotations. It brings 
to mind the disgraceful history of the period of the Thirty 
Years War. We recall the influence exerted by a radical 
Protestantism in the beheading of Charles I. We remember 
the state church of Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm. If we are 
Protestant we certainly do not want these old skeletons 
brought out from our historical closets to frighten us in an 
age when the separation of church and state is accepted as a 
basic premise for both civil and ecclesiastical law. On the 
other hand, some may regard the title as not sinister but just 
a little queer. Protestantism’s influence in politics is so in- 
significant, they would contend, that it can be safely ig- 
nored. 

If we had chosen as our subtitle “Protestantism and Na- 
tionalism” or “Protestantism and Democracy” these misun- 
derstandings might have been avoided. We have chosen the 
controversial title, however, because the subject is contro- 
versial, and we do not think Protestants can ignore the 
controversy. The contributions made by the Reformers in 
this area were made in situations calling for political action 
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rather than for theorizing about the nature of the state. 
There is no Protestant view as to the nature of the state, but 
there was and there still is a great deal of Protestant political 
action directed toward the application of Protestant princi- 
ples. In this section we shall focus attention on the critical 
examination of this political action and its relation to the 
basic religious principles involved. 

The creative principles of the Reformation most specifi- 
cally relevant in the area of politics and the state are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the principle of the priesthood of believers, (2) 
Luther’s view of the orders of nature as the masks of God, 
(3) Calvin’s interpretation of the responsibility of the 
priesthood of believers as a collective authority of the Chris- 
tian congregation applicable in the area of political life. 

As we have indicated in Chapter II, the principle of the 
priesthood of believers was a religious concept to Luther. It 
affirmed the necessity of personal response to the Word of 
God through Christian faith. It asserted the right to preach 
the Word of God and to act toward others in the light of the 
Word of God. It placed upon every Christian the responsi- 
bility to bring the spiritual and moral values of the gospel to 
others. Theoretically there was nothing radical in this prin- 
ciple. As a matter of fact, when put into operation in a 
patriarchal, agrarian society ruled by Christian princes it 
operated as an extremely conservative force. Since the church 
which Luther founded was most successful in this type of 
society, Luther saw little danger in permitting the princes to 
take over functions pertaining to the church which had pre- 
viously been under the control of the bishops. As a result his 
church became a state church. In subsequent generations it 
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became a quietistic church in many respects, disclaiming any 
responsibility for political life. Critics have accused the 
Lutheran Church with considerable justice of being subservi- 
ent to the state, following the pattern of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches. 

But what if the state were not a Christian state? What if 
the Word cannot be proclaimed to the nation? What if the 
Christian is prevented by the state from fulfilling his re- 
sponsibility as a member of the priesthood of all believers? 
Under these circumstances, according to Luther, the Chris- 
tian must obey God rather than man. The method Luther 
advocated for affirming one’s Christian witness in an un- 
christian state was that of suffering, prayer, and passive re- 
sistance rather than civil revolution. This was in line with 
Luther’s conviction that disorder, bloodshed, and _ political 
maneuvering could never achieve spiritual goals. These could 
be attained only through the power of the Word of God. 

Indirectly Protestantism contributed to the rise of na- 
tionalism by destroying the medieval institutions which had 
centered around the co-operation of church and state in the 
Holy Roman Empire. In Germany, Luther gave his people 
a new sense of self-respect. He provided an opportunity for 
the growth of new institutions. He developed the national 
language into a common means of communication. But any 
connection Luther may have had with the rise of nineteenth- 
century German nationalism was certainly accidental rather 
than a consistent outgrowth of Luther’s principles. 

The sources for the growth of modern nationalism, it must 
be remembered, were already at work before the Reforma- 
tion. The German humanists such as Ulrich von Hutten 
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were the German nationalists of Luther’s day rather than 
the reformers. Luther was interested in following the Word 
of God rather than in furthering German nationalism. More- 
over, nationalism developed much sooner in Catholic coun- 
tries such as France and Spain than in Protestant countries. 
Subservience to nationalism was by no means the monopoly 
of the Lutherans. 

In Luther’s hands the principle of the priesthood of all 
believers operated in a conservative way in the area of 
politics. It remained for the sectarian groups to develop this 
principle along more radical lines. Luther was enraged when 
he discovered that certain simple artisans and peasants used 
his principle of the priesthood of believers to afirm the right 
to set up independent congregations in order to select their 
own ministers and to run their own affairs. These groups 
emphasized liberation of the church from the state in a way 
which appeared to be anarchy to Luther. As a matter of fact, 
this type of congregationalism gave motivation to Luther’s 
principle. It provided a social group in which the priesthood 
of believers could operate in a very real way in the form of 
group stimulus and group checks of a personal nature. The 
sects fostered individual afirmation and concern for the in- 
dividual personality. Moreover, under the impact of persecu- 
tion they developed a sense of mutual responsibility and an 
elasticity which enabled them to afhrm their faith despite the 
opposition of tyrannical governments. Without intending to 
do so the Protestant emphasis on congregationalism de- 
veloped social patterns which later on came to be associated 
with democracy. 

Here again, Protestants must not jump to conclusions. 
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Protestantism was not responsible for the rise of democracy. 
The historical factors are too complicated to permit accept- 
ance of an oversimplified claim of this type. The Reforma- 
tion did help to create a social condition in which democracy 
could arise, and it provided the motivation in its principle of 
the priesthood of all believers for the transference of demo- 
cratic ideas and techniques from the field of church organiza- 
tion to that of government. ‘The Mayflower Compact of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, for example, applied the principles of the 
free congregation to political organization for the new 
colony. 

The principle of the priesthood of believers affirmed the 
right of the church to freedom from interference from the 
state, notably in those situations where the state was ruled 
by unchristian rulers. This gave rise to the efforts of the 
groups such as the Baptists to limit the power of the state in 
order to achieve religious freedom. ‘The same principle gave 
religious motivation to the growth of democracy in countries 
such as France, Switzerland, Holland, Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, and the United States. Is not this 
political influence inconsistent with Protestantism? All the 
Reformers were antinomian in their theology, that is, they 
belittled the importance of the moral law as of no use or 
obligation in matters of salvation. If this is the case, why 
should one work in a political way to develop a state which 
would encourage and enforce the principles of the moral law? 
Were not the Mennonites the genuinely consistent Prot- 
estants when they renounced all politics? At this point 
Protestantism faces a dilemma in politics comparable to the 
dilemma of the Protestant educator. 
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If we look beyond the principle of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers to the second basic principle mentioned above we 
find that the Pilgrim Fathers with their Mayflower Compact 
were more consistent Protestants than the Mennonites with 
their political quietism. As over against the early Mennonites, 
the Enthusiasts of his day, Luther insisted that God was 
actually present in created things rather than confined to a 
spiritual presence in the heart of the believer. ‘The creation 
is essentially good, and this goodness is found in the orders 
of society and the order of nature. The natural order, how- 
ever, does not reveal the essential nature of God. This revela- 
tion of his essential nature is confined to the Word. How- 
ever, the natural orders of society including the institutions 
of the state, the family, the economic orders, and cultural 
achievements are masks of God. They reveal to us the hid- 
den God, but that does not mean Christ cannot be present in 
these orders. As a matter of fact, the creative purposes of 
God are still at work in the natural orders. They are daily 
sustained by God despite their misuse and abuse. Melanch- 
thon’s alliance with Renaissance humanism saved Protestant 
education. In like manner Luther’s view of the orders of 
nature as the masks of God saved Protestant political and 
social life. Protestantism is essentially a religion of revelation, 
but it did not become irrelevant in social situations. It need 
not profess an absolute otherworldliness that is not in line 
with its inner genius. 

Luther developed this principle of the importance of 
natural order in a very creative way in his treatment of the 
institution of marriage and the family. This principle like- 
wise enabled him to retain a very sane view on the need for 
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fostering the fine arts and cultural achievements in general. 
He had very little interest in economic matters, and so we 
must look elsewhere, notably to the Calvinists, for the de- 
velopment of this principle in the field of economics. In the 
area of politics, unfortunately, not only did Luther have 
little interest, but he evidenced very poor judgment. Instead 
of regarding the state as an instrument in the service of the 
kingdom, flexible and open to the creative power of God in 
Christ Jesus, Luther interpreted the orders of the state as a 
fixed order of rank. This interpretation was in line with the 
medieval concept of the state. It was also in line with 
Luther’s own native political conservatism and his love of 
peace and civil obedience. Lutheran subservience to the state 
is due in a large measure to this interpretation. ‘The way is 
opened for the recognition by the church of the powers that 
be as agents of a fixed divine order of the state. There is no 
way provided for the participation of Christian forces in the 
process of gradually remolding the political institutions in 
line with a higher principle than that found in the state 
itself. Too frequently obedience became the highest virtue of 
the Christian in his activities associated with the state. The 
prophetic note of criticism and judgment which Luther re- 
tained to a remarkable degree was lost in the Post-Reforma- 
tion age. 

Luther escaped from the strait jacket of the Middle Ages 
in his theology. He never achieved a comparable freedom in 
his politics. He could have begun by recognizing a qualitative 
difference between the orders of creation as seen in nature 
and the orders of society as seen in institutions. As a matter 
of fact Luther takes a step in this direction, for he does not 
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use the term orders of creation to refer to the orders of so- 
ciety, but rather the term “the kingdom of the left hand.” 
Both the orders of nature and the orders of society can be 
regarded as part of God’s divine order, but their functions 
should be qualitatively differentiated. The orders of nature 
may be fixed as the laws of nature. Both Aristotle and mod- 
em science would agree on that point. But the orders of 
society are instruments for fulfilling God’s will, not ends in 
themselves but techniques for achieving values which are 
sustained in the eternal being of God. Even though these 
values are revealed to us only as the mask of God and be- 
longing to the kingdom of the left hand, nevertheless they 
are sustained by God, and the Christian cannot ignore them 
as irrelevant to his Christian life. 

Fortunately, not all Protestants followed Luther’s conser- 
vative lead in their political thinking. The liberal theologians 
of nineteenth-century Germany and the Social Gospel wing 
of the churches in Anglo-Saxon countries recognized social 
organizations as subject to evolutionary change under the 
guidance of man’s moral freedom in line with the vocation 
of the Christian man and the priesthood of believers. Too 
frequently these groups were naively optimistic, basing their 
faith on the inevitability of evolutionary progress. They mis- 
took the masks of God as seen in man’s achievements as the 
revelation of God. Their contributions, however, must not 
be ignored or rejected by the church. They retained the 
prophetic note in Protestantism in an age when Protestants 
were in danger of confusing Christianity with middle-class 
respectability. Today this prophetic emphasis is at work in 
the form of social action programs of the major denomina- 
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tions and of the National Council of Churches. These pro- 
grams no longer naively propose to bring in the kingdom of 
God in this generation. However, they make it clear that 
Protestants have responsibility and concern in the area of 
politics. 

Luther had no program for political action. It is doubtful 
whether Protestantism can or should have such a program. 
Fven if Luther had had such a program the means would 
not have been available in Saxon Germany for putting his 
program into operation. The reformer of Geneva, John 
Calvin, was sure that he had such a program. With the 
astuteness of a lawyer he went to work on the problem of 
providing a means by which the church could be politically 
active in reforming society. ‘Today no one but the strictest 
Calvinist could adopt Calvin’s program. It was based on a 
biblical literalism which would have been disastrous for the 
Western world. If successful it would have fixed certain Old 
Testament social patterns on the Western world with the 
same calm, iron-fisted assurance evidenced by the Moslems 
in their efforts to develop a perfect society based on the 
teachings of the Koran. 

Protestantism is indebted to Calvin for his technique of 
political action rather than for his program of political re- 
form. Calvin succeeded in developing the priesthood prin- 
ciple of Luther into a corporate principle of Christian action. 
He provided Protestantism with an instrument for political 
experimentation which makes his achievement the third cre- 
ative principle of the Reformation in the area of political life. 
Calvin is largely responsible for making the Protestant aware 
of his responsibility in society and for giving him the confi- 
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dence to fulfill this responsibility which comes with the as- 
surance of divine authority. 

According to Calvin both church and state received au- 
thority through only one source, the Word of God. The 
church made up of the priesthood of believers predestined 
to salvation could authorize certain officials as ministers, 
teachers, elders, and deacons to function in places of leader- 
ship authorized by the New Testament church. Parallel with 
the church authorities were the city or state officials who re- 
ceived their authority by contract according to natural law. 
Here we see certain nominalist ideas previously noted in 
Chapter IV applied to political organization in the free 
cities of Switzerland and the Rhine Valley. However, the 
city councils and the state could claim no authority over the 
church, whereas the city council under the authority of the 
Word of God must always be open to guidance and direc- 
tion from the church through the church’s official consistory 
and its venerable company of teachers. Thus Calvin pro- 
vided a means for establishing a holy commonwealth wher- 
ever Protestant influence prevailed. 

Calvin was interested in social reform, but like Luther he 
was opposed to revolution. As a matter of fact his program 
had decided aristocratic leanings and presupposed an ecclesi- 
astical and a civil oligarchy. However, it established the 
church as an independent authority and it afhrmed the re- 
sponsibility of the church to influence and judge the affairs 
of the state. The reformers who carried the Reformation to 
France, Holland, England, and Scotland were inspired by the 
example of Geneva rather than that of Wittenberg. Wher- 
ever they went they carried with them a remarkably con- 
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sistent pattern of church organization. And one of the pre- 
suppositions of this organization, whether it be limited to a 
single congregation or involve a national church, was that it 
possessed the authority from God to bring about political 
and social changes in the community. The Calvinist “cell” 
operating as leaven in a friendly environment could influ- 
ence society by evolutionary means. Operating in an un- 
friendly environment it could function in a revolutionary way 
—not that the individual Christian had the right to oppose 
the sovereign magistrate. The Christian community as a 
presbytery alone possessed that right. 

If it had not been for the achievements of Calvin, the in- 
fluence of Protestantism would have been limited to the nar- 
row confines of a few state churches of northern Europe. 
Calvinism rather than Lutheranism had at its disposal a 
political technique for combating the Jesuits and the Coun- 
ter Reformation. The full impact of its revolutionary po- 
tentialities came to fruition under the revolution of Cromwell 
long after Calvin’s death. Its adventurous spirit is seen in its 
capacity to cross oceans with the colonists as a competitor 
of Catholic France in the New World. Political theorists 
trained in the school of Calvin provided many of the ideas 
which later on contributed to the development of demo- 
cratic, constitutional government. 

In America the political and cultural impact of Calvinism 
has been continuous and pervasive. Even to this day prac- 
tically all Protestant groups are organized on the pattern of 
Calvin’s church. All Lutheran groups, it is worthy of note, 
adopted the patterns of presbyterianism for their church or- 
ganization no matter how diverse their traditions may have 
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been in Europe. The motivation for the American Revolu- 
tion can be traced in a large measure to Calvinist influences. 
Americans trained in congregational and presbyterian church 
government were steeped in democratic ideas and methods 
long before the Revolution. They were at home under a 
constitutional government when the Revolution was success- 
fully terminated. 

The creative principles of Protestantism found expression 
in the area of politics in the development of democracy and 
of nationalism. This does not mean that democracy and 
nationalism would not have arisen apart from the Protestant 
movement. Democracy developed in Catholic France, and 
nationalism attained the status of a religion in Orthodox 
Russia. On the other hand, the effectiveness with which 
these Protestant principles operated to afford a spiritual 
foundation for democracy and nationalism is a matter of 
history. Since these institutions are still with us as dominant 
social forces in Western society, Protestantism must continue 
to carry a heavy burden of responsibility for these institu- 
tions. It must address itself to the task of providing prophetic 
judgment and spiritual motivation for these masks of God 
in the modern world. 

For example, Protestantism can never be complacent when 
it observes economic, social, or political forces at work which 
show a lack of concern or reverence for the individual per- 
sonality. Democracy is endangered today by an almost uni- 
versal tendency to use means which are unjustified to attain 
limited, justifiable ends. When coercive means are used de- 
structive of spiritual values, the habit of destruction becomes 
fixed and the idealistic ends are forgotten and distorted. 
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Wherever men are used as means rather than ends in them- 
selves the spiritual basis of democracy is destroyed. The 
prophetic voice of Protestantism must be raised in judgment 
in all areas of society where this distortion occurs. 

The problem of providing spiritual motivation for the na- 
tion is increasingly urgent in a world in which materialistic 
nationalism dominates all interests and demands absolute 
loyalty. According to Hobbes the soul of the nation is that 
which moves the nation. For Hobbes, speaking for the abso- 
lute monarchs of the seventeenth century, this motivating 
power rests in the authority of the government. However, a 
nation is not moved by governmental authority from above. 
It is moved from within by certain presupposed principles, 
moral assumptions, religious beliefs. It is motivated by a 
common fund of ideals or goals which stimulate and direct 
national efforts. ‘The nation can lose its soul through failure 
to transmit its ideals or through failure to develop a unified 
center of reference for future growth. The church alone can- 
not prevent a nation from losing its soul. Wherever oppor- 
tunities are available, however, it has a responsibility for 
transmitting past ideals, judging present trends, and arousing 
new hopes. 


PROTESTANTISM AND ECONOMICS 


Some historians would be inclined to consider our claims 
for the influence of Protestantism on the institutions of edu- 
cation and the democratic state somewhat exaggerated. Since 
the publication of Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism (1904) and R. H. Tawney’s Religion 
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and the Rise of Capitalism (1926) most historians have 
been inclined on the other hand to overemphasize the influ- 
ence of Protestantism on modern capitalistic economic 
institutions. Capitalism arose immediately prior to the Ref- 
ormation and it may be that some of the forces making for 
individualism in religion were also at work stimulating indi- 
vidual enterprise in industry, trade, and finance. However, 
the centers for the earlier developments of capitalist enter- 
prise were found in the Catholic countries of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal rather than in Protestant countries. ‘The techniques 
for conducting business affairs such as the checking system, 
double-entry bookkeeping, banking, the use of insurance to 
stimulate trade in dangerous shipping ventures, and the stock 
company were developed in Catholic countries. 

Despite this initial advantage, the fact remains that 
scarcely a hundred years after the Reformation began, the 
centers for capitalist enterprise had shifted from Catholic 
Italy and Spain to Protestant Holland and Great Britain. 
No doubt economic and geographical factors were partially 
responsible for this shift. But there were also present certain 
religious factors which made capitalism congenial to Protes- 
tantism; otherwise Protestants would not have competed so 
successfully with their well-entrenched rivals. Why did the 
Protestants become such good capitalists? 

Certainly it was not the intention of either Luther or 
Calvin to have their followers become proficient in the 
worldly art of accumulating wealth. Luther's views were 
largely medieval with regards to economic matters and in 
this area Luther remained a monk all his life. He thought 
in terms of an agrarian society operating through the fixed 
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orders of lord and peasant, master and journeyman. He re- 
garded the taking of interest as a sin. In his personal life he 
had very little sense of personal property. For Luther, big 
business meant the Fugger banking house; and the Fuggers 
were participants with the Roman church in the corrupt re- 
ligious and financial practices which drained the wealth of 
Germany. Luther would not have been at home at the an- 
nual convention of the Chamber of Commerce. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain basic principles of Protestantism which 
still exert influence on the thinking and attitudes of many 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of an American 
town. Protestantism did not cause capitalism, but it pro- 
vided the rising capitalistic movement with spiritual motiva- 
tion. 

The principles of Protestantism which were most impor- 
tant in providing this spiritual motivation for capitalism 
were (1) Luther’s recognition of the secular vocation as an 
instrument for sanctification; (2) the Protestant tendency 
to substitute labor and frugality for the medieval virtues of 
monasticism; (3) the Calvinist success in removing the 
stigma from economic motivations by considering economic 
gain as a means for furthering the kingdom of God. 

We have already described the importance of Luther’s 
views on the vocation in Chapter II. The Protestant who 
took his pastor’s advice seriously in this connection would be 
constrained before God and his fellow Christians to fulfill 
the obligations of his calling as if it were a divine mission. 
Each man is given special gifts by God. Each man in turn 
receives a call to perform a worthy task in line with the 
needs of his community. If he combines these two phases of 
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his calling with an inner sense of responsibility he is almost 
certain to be a consistent, conscientious, and dependable 
worker. Whatever his capacities may be he is obligated to 
develop them with energy and persistence in the areas pro- 
vided by the opportunities of his vocation. Every Christian 
stands on the same level in this respect whether he be lord 
or peasant, laborer or industrialist. Protestants who took 
Luther’s principle of the vocation seriously, furnished a labor- 
management pool which surpassed the guilds and peasants 
of the Middle Ages in efficiency and enterprise. 

Moreover, the Protestant who took his religion seriously 
was a disciplined man. The Methodists were called Method- 
ists because they were methodical, that is, disciplined. ‘The 
Protestant pietist was aware that his home was in heaven. 
He was in many respects a monk living in the world and yet 
not of the world. For the monk’s vow of poverty he substi- 
tuted the vow of frugality. For the vow of chastity he sub- 
stituted a vow of hard labor and a disciplined home life. For 
the vow of obedience he substituted a vow of respectability. 
Under these circumstances the Protestant family developed 
into a closely knit, miniature corporation. Allow this cor- 
poration to function over a period of a number of generations 
under reasonably favorable conditions, and the result will be 
inevitable. Capital will be accumulated. To spend this capi- 
tal on conspicuous consumption, for pleasure, or in keeping 
up with the Joneses was out of the question. This would 
have been an indication of pride and worldliness. Respecta- 
bility in the Protestant community restrained one from 
keeping up with the Joneses rather than the reverse. Conse- 
quently, accumulated capital must be reinvested. 
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At this point the Calvinists opened the doors to capitalist 
expansion in Protestant circles by removing the stigma which 
had previously marked desire for gain as sinful in the Chris- 
tian church. For the medieval church and for Luther lending 
money on interest was usury and obviously sinful. The Jews 
were the money lenders of the Middle Ages since no Chris- 
tian would dare run the risk of endangering his soul’s salva- 
tion by committing the sin of usury. To desire worldly goods 
other than for the purpose of sustaining life was to break 
the tenth commandment against covetousness. The Calvin- 
ists were good Protestants. Most of them, however, were 
members of the rising middle class. ‘They were citizens of 
the expanding commercial cities of Geneva, Amsterdam, 
London. ‘They regarded the merchant’s and the financier’s 
profits as evidences of his diligence, industry, and frugality. 
They saw nothing sinful about lending money for interest. 
These activities were not evil in themselves. ‘They became 
sinful only when the Christian failed to use his opportunities 
and his wealth for the glory of God. One could glorify God 
not only by prayer but also through the active utilization of 
one’s opportunities for enhancing wealth. 

In 1690 an English philosopher, John Locke, published 
two treatises On Civil Government. These treatises, it is 
generally recognized, contributed a political philosophy in 
line with the basic Protestant principles. Locke’s achieve- 
ment, however, did not end at this point. ‘The student also 
finds imbedded in his thinking a number of economic prin- 
ciples. Locke affirms: 


Though the earth and all inferior creatures be common 
to all men, yet every man has a “property” in his own 
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“person.” This nobody has any right to but himself. The 
“labour” of his body and the “work” of his hands, we may 
say, are properly his. Whatsoever, then, he removes out of 
the state that Nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with it, and joined to it something that is 
his own, and thereby makes it his property.+ 
The strength and the weakness of the Protestant contri- 
butions in the economic institutions of the Western world 
are implied in this quotation. Here we find an awareness of 
the importance of labor as vocation. We note also a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the right to acquire private property 1s 
essential for the maintenance of the integrity and freedom of 
the individual as a person. But even at this early date there 
is no recognition of the Christian’s duty of using property as 
a means for glorifying God. According to Locke, ownership 
of property is a natural right to be used for man’s enjoyment. 
At best it is a mark of respectability, an indication that we 
are not parasites on society. Moreover, there is no awareness 
of the tendencies destructive to Christian ideals in an econ- 
omy which may use and abuse the labor of others. Under 
these circumstances economics becomes an abstract science 
of money, production, and distribution. It is a science of 
things rather than a science about people. It ought not to be 
that for the Christian, for in all cases where people are in- 
volved man and his values are always the end for the Chris- 
tian, never the means. 
No economic system can be labeled as Christian eco- 
nomics. It is historically accurate, however, to recognize that 
Protestantism made contributions to capitalism and in turn 


1 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Ed. by A. C. Fraser 
(Oxford, 1894) II, xvii, 8. 
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flourished in countries dominantly capitalistic in their econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, we must remember that Lutheranism 
made a positive contribution under the semifeudal economy 
of Prussia, and that the Baptists are continuing their Chris- 
tian witness under Russian communism. But as long as most 
Protestants are associated with countries in which the domi- 
nant economic institution is that of capitalism, it is their 
privilege and responsibility to assert the relevancy of Chris- 
tian ideals and principles as essential for the health of capi- 
talism. 

In order to do this, Protestantism must reafirm and re- 
capture its traditional social virtues. The virtues of labor, 
frugality, sobriety, and an ordered life must be removed from 
the pioneer setting of rural America and reinterpreted for 
modern, industrial man living in an urban environment. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to revise these traditional social 
virtues in a radical manner. For example, Luther regarded 
the family as the basic economic unit. In an agrarian so- 
ciety the family certainly functioned as a unit for the pro- 
duction of economic goods. In modern industrial society the 
unit of production is the corporation. Even the family farm 
must become highly specialized and mechanized today if it 
is to operate successfully. ‘Today the family functions eco- 
nomically as a unit for consumption rather than as a unit for 
production. ‘This changing social situation necessarily calls 
for a reinterpretation of the traditional social virtues. The 
child must be instructed in Christian ways of spending 
wealth as well as in the traditional virtue of frugality. 

Moreover, if the Protestant witness is to remain effective 
in our day, the financier and the industrialist must recapture 
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the Protestant sense of stewardship of a past generation. All 
wealth is of God. Our debt to him is not to be measured by 
the ten per cent recommended by Jewish law or the gradu- 
ated income tax required by the federal government. An in- 
dustrialist like the late William H. Danforth to a surpris- 
ingly large degree regarded his wealth as God’s money, to be 
used skillfully and thoughtfully to further God’s ends. He 
did not invest in yachts or palatial homes but in lives, in 
line with the promotion of programs compatible with the 
highest principles of a Christian conscience. He and others 
like him continue to exemplify the Protestant sense of 
stewardship. 

However, the church must also make it clear to all, even 
to its most generous contributors, that Christian stewardship 
involves a way of getting wealth as well as a way of spend- 
ing it. Protestantism, as has been previously indicated, influ- 
enced capitalism through its teachings on the vocation. 
However, there has always been another influence at work in 
capitalism which is destructive of the Protestant principle of 
the vocation. ‘The capitalist may be a producer or he may be 
a gambler. Capitalism cannot distinguish between these two 
influences at work in our economic system. But Protestants 
can and must make the distinction clear at this point. The 
man who is dominated by the psychology of the gambler 
usually rejects and frequently despises the Protestant princi- 
ple of the vocation. ‘Today both labor and capital are in dan- 
ger of adopting the attitudes of the gambler. Manipulation 
and chance are regarded as more important than work and 
duty. 

Finally, the church must emphasize the fact that Christian 
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stewardship involves a way of preserving and distributing 
wealth as well as a way of getting wealth and a way of spend- 
ing it. Recent studies indicate that the goals of young men 
of today emphasize regularity of income, pensions, longer 
vacations, larger families. Economic security is of greater 
value than opportunity for making and perhaps losing a 
fortune in one generation. The church must recognize the 
positive values in this new situation. It must re-evaluate its 
view of stewardship so that Christian stewardship is appli- 
cable to society as a whole rather than to the individual 
alone. Economic security cannot be achieved if natural re- 
sources are ruthlessly exploited rather than conserved for 
future generations. It cannot be achieved in a situation where 
wealth is so poorly distributed that large segments of the 
population live in constant fear of dropping below the sub- 
sistence level in their family incomes. 

If the church can do nothing else it can at least make 
some contribution by serving as the conscience of a com- 
munity dominated by materialistic motives. In its worship 
and in its organization it can transcend the dominant tend- 
ency to fix social classes along economic lines. Class struc- 
tures are becoming increasingly fixed in American society. 
But in Christianity man finds a freedom which transcends 
all class lines. There is neither slave nor master in the sight 
of God. Wherever Christians are bound together by Word 
and sacrament, class lines are incidental and consequently 
tend to remain fluid. 

Man is a personality, an immortal soul, not a cog in the 
economic machinery of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of things. It is difficult for both labor and manage- 
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ment to realize this fact in the large factory of today. How 
can the sense of vocation be retained by the laborer on the 
assembly line? How can management retain concern for the 
individual and for Christian stewardship when production 
quotas must be filled, costs reduced, dividends and taxes 
paid? Efficiency experts have shown that efficiency is in- 
creased if the workers are treated as human beings and given 
a sense of participation. It remains for the Christian con- 
science to make it clear that laborers must be treated as in- 
dividuals and given a sense of participation in their work 
not for the sake of efficiency but for the good of man’s soul. 

In this connection many Protestant denominations have 
been made increasingly aware of opportunities for Christian 
witness in crucial areas of labor-management relations. ‘The 
Protestant churches have been predominantly middle-class 
churches. For many years they did not recognize their respon- 
sibility for applying Christian social ethics in situations in- 
volving tensions between labor and capital. Too frequently 
Protestant leadership has had little to offer the labor move- 
ment but indifference. In this area Roman Catholic leader- 
ship was often more positive. Today, however, the situation 
has changed. More and more Protestants have become mem- 
bers of labor unions. Sixty per cent of union members are 
connected with some church. Sixty per cent of those affliated 
with the church are Protestants. New responsibilities and 
new opportunities are afforded Protestantism in labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The church cannot solve all the economic problems of 
our day. It has never claimed that it could. But the church is 
concerned about these problems and has something of lasting 
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importance to contribute toward their solution. The Chris- 
tian faith engenders the power of love, and love is not pas- 
sive for the Christian but active. The orders of society, 
school, family, the state—yes, even the life of business and 
trade—are waiting to be permeated by this love. 


PROTESTANTISM, THE FAMILY, AND THE 
COMMON LIFE 


In our day the institution of institutions is government. It 
is the government which can make and unmake other in- 
stitutions. ‘The government can channel funds at will to di- 
rect economic institutions. ‘he government can and does set 
the standards for educational institutions. ‘The government 
can support the family by legislation such as old age as- 
sistance, health programs, and social security. Or the govern- 
ment can destroy the patterns of family life, as in the case 
of China where communism is slowly but surely winning the 
victory over the family loyalties nurtured by Confucianism, 
substituting in their place loyalty to the party and the Com- 
munist state. 

For Luther in particular and for Protestants in general this 
emphasis on the role of government as the institution of in- 
stitutions is a distortion of the divine order of society. The 
family, not the state, is the fundamental institution. The 
family is the only institution which can and must function 
in all areas of life. It must educate the young. It must provide 
food, clothing, and shelter. It must furnish respect for a co- 
operative system of law, order, and justice. When the family 
functions successfully in line with God’s will the other in- 
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stitutions receive the kind of raw material needed for de- 
veloping the institutional life of a civilized community. The 
family must produce the children for each succeeding gen- 
eration. 

Luther’s emphasis on the importance of the family re- 
sulted in a revolutionary social development which is hardly 
appreciated today. We take the modern family for granted 
as the basic social unit, forgetting that the modern family 
unit is a direct descendant of the Reformation. In no other 
area of life has the Reformation influence been so pervasive. 
Up until comparatively recent years it could be said that in 
no other area of modern culture has the Reformation influ- 
ence been so universally creative. 

In the Middle Ages the basic social unit throughout all 
Europe was the manor rather than the family. The children 
owed primary allegiance to the lord of the manor. They were 
his children as their father was his henchman and their 
mother his wench. Furthermore, since the sex act was re- 
garded as inextricably related to original sin, sex relations 
were regarded as sinful. Under these circumstances the pro- 
creation of children as a physiological and economic neces- 
sity conflicted with the ideals of a church which regarded 
celibacy as a higher estate for man than marriage. The sacra- 
ment of marriage might make that which was sinful, holy 
in the eyes of the church. But it could never remove the 
stigma and the burden of guilt from the soul of the sincere 
Christian. His chances for salvation were endangered because 
he did not or could not follow the higher way and take the 
vows of celibacy as a priest or monk. This fact was brought 
home to him in a hundred ways in sermons, in lives of 
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saints, even in the baptism of his children and the churching 
of his wife after childbirth. 

The Reformation under Luther ultimately established 
three principles regarding the family which were gradually 
responsible for modifying these medieval attitudes. ‘These 
principles can be summarized as (1) recognition of sex as a 
natural relationship between man and woman, (2) recogni- 
tion of the priestly responsibility of the head of the house, 
(3) recognition of the disciplinary responsibility of the 
family as the source of law and order. All these principles 
were ultimately exemplified in Luther’s own marriage. 
Luther’s family life came to be regarded as a model for the 
parsonage and manse throughout all Europe. Even Luther’s 
enemies could find little to criticize in this model. ‘The in- 
fluence exerted in this indirect way on the institution of the 
family cannot be measured statistically, but it was certainly 
immense. ‘To be sure, other factors, social and economic, 
contributed to the growth of modern family life. On this 
point, however, all the reformers were in agreement. They 
were convinced that the reformation of the church would 
never be complete without a reformation of the institution 
of marriage and the family. 

When he married to spite the pope and the devil, Luther 
was consciously striking a blow at the Roman Catholic ideal 
of celibacy which regarded the family relation as on a lower 
level religiously. Vows of celibacy which disregarded the di- 
vine orders of creation, Luther taught, could not be main- 
tained with inward purity of heart. According to Luther, 
they need not be maintained to fulfill the Christian life of 
sanctification. Luther felt in his premarital theorizing that 
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marriage was the only way to keep in check the evil lust of 
the flesh. This view was in line with his earlier medieval 
attitude toward sex. After his marriage, however, Luther rec- 
ognized that the chief value of marriage for Christian sancti- 
fication did not rest in the proper channeling of sex desire 
which could now be regarded as of the order of nature. Mar- 
riage enabled the Christian to spite the devil primarily 
through the disciplined life required of the parents in the 
family relation. Family life was for Luther a more severe 
testing ground for Christian character than the monastery. 
Meeting the trials and responsibilities of family life with 
patience, tact, and Christian love challenges the Christian to 
discipline his life even more rigorously than if he were living 
under the strict rule of the monastery. 

From Luther’s point of view the responsibilities of the 
head of the house included the responsibilities of character 
education and religious leadership. The housefather was 
both teacher and priest. Today the traditional family pat- 
terns are disrupted by modern ways of living. These disrup- 
tive tendencies strike mortal blows at Protestantism. If par- 
ents neglect their priestly responsibility the family altar is 
forgotten. Since religious education cannot be carried on in 
the public schools the child is dependent upon the meager 
resources of the Sunday school for religious training. Thou- 
sands of Protestant children receive little training in worship 
or doctrine and grow up to be religiously illiterate. Christian 
character and Christian piety can be transmitted only by 
Christian example. If this example is not provided by parents 
no other way is available in line with Protestant principles. 

This does not mean that Protestants should endeavor to 
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re-establish the old-type patriarchal household. Even if this 
were possible it would not be advisable. All the available in- 
formation from the investigation of sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, educators should be used by the churches to provide 
aids for their people in strengthening family life. For exam- 
ple, the autocratic discipline of the pioneer parent must give 
way in many areas to the use of co-operative checks on 
behavior in line with our knowledge of social psychology and 
group dynamics. 

We have already indicated that the family is no longer a 
unit for production but rather a unit for consumption. The 
function of production of economic goods is carried on 
almost entirely outside the home. This may result in both 
parents being employed. ‘The Christian home is no different 
from other homes in this respect. It too is subject to the same 
pressures which force or lure the housewife to increase family 
income by accepting profitable employment. But the Chris- 
tian family must not succumb to the spiritual and moral 
disintegration which so frequently faces the modern family 
when confronted with this new situation. 

Too frequently the churches have spent their efforts con- 
demning the times rather than in providing means by which 
the Christian family can meet the new situation. ‘The picture 
is not one of total darkness. ‘The churches must help their 
families to find new sources of inspiration in companionship 
rather than in labor. It must provide more flexible techniques 
for family worship and religious instruction. It must demon- 
strate how the democratic family council can function just 
as successfully in directing and guiding the behavior of chil- 
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dren as the traditional method of discipline in the hands of 
the father. 

Ways and means may vary from generation to generation, 
but the basic principles of the Protestant family must be 
maintained. Today those basic principles can no longer be 
assumed as operative in Protestant family life. For centuries 
we have taken it for granted that each succeeding generation 
will pour into the civic life of every community a never-end- 
ing stream of young men and women nurtured in the Prot- 
estant home. We may spend our millions on education, but 
if the source of that stream dries up it may never be replen- 
ished. The character education of the school can never take 
the place of the character education of the home. 

This healthy, common-sense point of view of Luther which 
we have seen at work in the institution of the family was 
applied to the activities of play as well as the activities of the 
family and the vocation. There is a recognition of the impor- 
tance of self-denial in all true religion. Luther emphasized 
the need for disciplined abstinence as applied to any and all 
areas of life where the pleasures of the senses usurped the 
time, energy, and devotion which rightly belonged to God. 
But Luther was not an ascetic or a puritan. Properly subordi- 
nated, the institutions which provided entertainment and 
relaxation were considered as worthy of the support of the 
church. As a result the conflict between the arts and religion 
which history records as occurring in Calvinistic communities 
such as Geneva was not experienced in Lutheran countries as 
long as Luther’s influence was dominant. 

Education, the vocation, the state, the family are all orders 
of creation. They are part of God’s plan, and are to be used 
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for the furtherance of his will. To be sure, these orders are 
subject to distortion by reason of man’s sinful nature. But 
the fact of that distortion cannot be used by the Christian 
as an excuse for renouncing the world. ‘There is no Christian 
order of society which can be set up as a guaranteed kingdom 
of God to which the Christian belongs and from which all 
others are excluded. ‘The Christian must use the institutions 
provided by his society like every other citizen. But in using 
these institutions he is motivated in his activities as a citizen 
by Christian love rather than material self-interest. Further- 
more, he has a goal beyond the limited values of the institu- 
tions, namely the kingdom of God. 

For the evangelical Christian there can be no elevation of 
the host with a mechanical salvation operated by innumer- 
able trained mechanics, the clergy. Nor can there be the 
elevation of a personality made self-important by feeling, 
power, achievement, intellect. ‘There can only be the daily 
lifting up of a contrite heart and a ready spirit waiting with 
the rising sun for God’s grace and ready to bear the ethical 
and social responsibilities which grace, and grace alone, 
elicits in sinful men. 

Throughout this chapter we have assumed that certain 
values are conserved in our institutions as they are. We have 
to work with the institutions which are part of our heritage. 
This does not mean that these institutions are above criticism 
or that they cannot be improved. The questions are these: 
Who is going to make the changes—Catholics, Communists, 
Protestants? What means are to be used to bring about 
change? What goals are to be sought in planning for the 
future? Such questions carry us beyond the scope of this 
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book, but they are questions the fellow traveler must answer. 
He cannot remain neutral and he cannot cut himself off 
from the past. Moreover, he cannot act alone. The past 
record of Protestantism is sufficiently clear to make it unmis- 
takably recognizable as one of the possible ways of creative 
living yesterday and today. 

Finally, the more adventurous fellow traveler may find in 
present-day Protestantism a prophetic element which, on the 
basis of the past contributions and the abiding principles of 
the Reformation, endeavors to reform our institutional life 
in a manner comparable to the radical changes wrought by 
the Reformation four hundred years ago. ‘There is abundant 
evidence of the energy with which Protestants as individuals 
and as churches have challenged the weaknesses of our insti- 
tutional life. At times this prophetic element worked within 
the existing institutions endeavoring to alleviate the injus- 
tices and the suffering which resulted from the failures of the 
established institutions. ‘This, for example, was the case with 
the settlement house movement. At times prophetic Protes- 
tantism directly challenges existing institutions and calls for 
radical changes. ‘This, for example, was the case with the 
abolitionist movement in America and the Christian Socialist 
movement in Europe. 

Today this prophetic emphasis in Protestantism is utilized 
to advantage by the denominations through their depart- 
ments of social action and by the ecumenical movement 
through the interest in social questions evidenced by the 
National Council of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. 

The ultimate question for the Christian is not, What does 
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my church contribute to society, but rather, How do I stand 
with God? Nevertheless, it is a crucial task for modern man 
to evaluate the contributions of the Protestant heritage to 
his society. In this chapter we have endeavored to show how 
Protestantism has operated in the past in its influence on 
the institutional life of Western civilization. The fellow 
traveler must judge as to whether that influence has been 
good, bad, or indifferent. If he considers that influence as 
positive, then he should not be too anxious to reject the 
source of that influence in the Protestant churches. If the 
product has been good, the factory which produced the prod- 
uct may need retooling, but it should not be torn down or 
left to disintegrate with disuse. 

If the values of Protestant culture which resulted from 
the application of the Protestant interpretation of the gospel 
are recognized and admitted, the burden of proof rests upon 
the Catholic, the Communist, and the secularist. The fellow 
traveler must force the advocates of these alternatives to give 
evidence that they too can support and enhance the values 
he cherishes for his civilization. Then and only then will the 
lost adherent be free to reject his own heritage as no longer 
a live option for men of our time. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Kingdom Ours Remaineth? 


THROUGHOUT THE PREVIOUS chapter we have seen how 
Reformation principles contributed to certain constructive 
forces at work in Western civilization—not that these prin- 
ciples were always fully or effectively applied. Frequently, 
as we have pointed out, the social situation prevented their 
application. Spiritual lethargy of the churches led to a 
betrayal of these principles on occasion. Organizational 
weakness on the part of Protestant churches enabled the 
Roman Catholics to regain lost prestige through the Counter 
Reformation so that in many countries Protestantism always 
remained on the defensive and could never exert any direct 
influence on community life. Nevertheless, the mighty 
fortress as God’s gift through the Reformation was not 
destroyed. Protestantism remained something more as a 
spiritual force than any of the forms, social or ecclesiastical, 
which embodied it or represented it in society. 

Four centuries of Protestant influence upon Western civ- 
ilization have not been fruitless. However, we are not living 
in the past but in the present. And a considerable body of 
well-informed critics are agreed that the Protestant era is at 
an end. Roman Catholic critics of our society such as Jacques 
Maritain and Christopher Dawson agree with the Marxists in 
their analysis of Protestantism. Even if it be assumed that 
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Protestantism developed a world view which influenced soci- 
ety in the past, both Roman Catholics and Marxists agree 
that it can be ignored today. 

Roman Catholic and Marxist criticism can and should be 
taken seriously by Protestants. ‘The Roman Catholic critic 
points out that Protestantism does not produce saints and 
that the devotional life of Protestants is lacking in fervor 
and self-denial. ‘The Marxist critics say Protestantism degen- 
erates into a type of bourgeois respectability which makes 
it a tool of class interests. The Protestant must accept the 
criticism of enemies with bowed head and contrite heart. 
We have placed a question mark after the words “The King- 
dom Ours Remaineth” which set forth the theme of this 
chapter, for this question cannot be answered with assurance. 
The answer as to whether or not “the Kingdom ours remain- 
eth” rests in the hearts and in the lives of Protestant men 
and women. If our analysis is correct the answer rests to a 
large degree in the success or failure of Protestantism in 
winning for its cause the intellectual and moral leadership 
of its lost adherents. 

It is useless for us to make the claim that “the Kingdom 
ours remaineth” and then beg the question by claiming that 
the Kingdom is a heavenly Kingdom. Most of our lost adher- 
ents are concerned with the relevance of religion to the 
thinking and doing of men today. Is there a Protestant view 
of life which can support the lost adherent as an intelligent 
man and a conscientious citizen when and if he makes his 
decision to ally himself with the Reformation cause? We 
shall endeavor to come to grips with this question in this 
chapter. 
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What does Protestant Christian faith have to offer capable 
of competing with the absolutes of Marxist communism and 
Roman Catholicism? Protestantism offers an answer to man’s 
despair. It begins here and always finds its center here. But 
it does not end with this priceless gift. It provides the 
philosophical basis for a way of life. It offers participation 
in the making of history. The genius of Protestantism rests 
in its capacity to maintain a fruitful tension between a 
theology of despair and grace and the necessity of adjustment 
to the various modes of existence afforded by the life of the 
church, the rational inquiry of the intellectual, and the 
history of man as a social being. 

It is out of despair that certainty emerges for the follower 
of Luther. Justification by faith is the Protestant answer to 
despair. And this answer to the problem of despair primarily 
conditions the processes of adjustment in the areas of church 
life, intellectual formulation, and historical participation, 
and not vice versa, as many historians are inclined to affirm. 
Luther’s theology is for the despairing, the fearful, the hope- 
lessly lost. Christianity, however, is not for the neurotic only. 
As Kierkegaard has pointed out, the knight of faith may be 
quite well adjusted to his society. He may look and act like 
everyone else. But adjustment is always a relative matter. 
For the man who has an inner kinship with Luther at this 
point, the problem of afhrming one’s status in the universe 
is not one of neatly delimiting and exploiting the areas of 
one’s relative concerns. It is rather a matter of relating one- 
self to ultimate concerns in a universe in which man is 
confronted with infinite time and space, infinite change and 
decay, infinite sin and death. 
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To be a sinner is to lose one’s morale in such a universe, 
that is, to lose one’s grasp upon a source of faith, hope, and 
love which gives promise of moving beyond the narrow 
limits of finite forms of adjustment. Such a forlorn soul, lost 
within the infinity of his own inner being with all its sensitive 
capacity for love and hate, joy and sorrow, confronts a 
universe blandly indifferent to man. He rests in lonely despair 
unless he finds God. Modern man experiences this despair in 
the encounter with nothingness. He is alone, a conscious 
being lost in the light years of space, sustained for a few 
moments by time, expecting at any moment the collapse of 
his limited duration, fearful of the infinite duration in which 
the nothingness of his being encounters a meaningless 
universe. 

Luther’s despair was not the result of an encounter with 
nothingness. As we have indicated, it had its roots in an 
encounter with infinite love, the love of God seen in Christ 
Jesus. If we can begin at this point there may be some hope 
for us too. Here is where the love of God reaches out to us 
to overcome the natural, egocentric selfishness of our being. 
Here is where the love of God gives us the trust which makes 
all life meaningful and the hope which assures us of the 
victory over sin, death, and the powers of evil. To be justified 
by faith is to accept all that God has done for us in simple, 
childlike trust and obedience. Modern man experiencing 
despair needs faith. But the leap of faith can never be his 
until he comes to terms with the center of God’s infinite 
love, the love of Christ emptying itself upon the cross. 

Protestant devotion grows out of and is always closely 
related to this theology of despair and grace. It is a theology 
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which is rooted in an attitude rather than in a system of 
metaphysics. Consequently, the man who most adequately 
analyzed man’s state of despair and the grace which over- 
comes this despair have greater kinship with the psychologists 
than with the metaphysicians. ‘They were men such as Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Spener, Wesley, Kierkegaard. Protestant 
devotion affirms the inwardness of religion, the fact of 
despair, and the victory over despair in the gospel of redemp- 
tion. Protestant worship is remarkably uniform at this point. 
It centers in the Word as objective gift and the response of 
the sinner as a personal offering of self to God. 

Is the Evangelical Christian concerned only with despair? 
Can he ignore the ninety per cent of life which is concerned 
with the achievement of adjustment in all its various phases? 
Some Protestants answer these questions in the affirmative. 
They find support in Luther when they emphasize that 
religion begins and ends in personal salvation. Some of the 
statements of Luther which have been most damaging to his 
reputation in the modern world were made as a result of 
Luther’s stubbornness on this point. 

For example, Luther’s harsh statements of condemnation 
of the Jews were not made because he was anti-Semitic. He 
makes the same harsh statements against the Germans and 
he was certainly not anti-German. Luther attacks both Jew 
and German for their failure to recognize the source of their 
despair. He attacks them because they fail to place first 
things first. They do not grasp hold of the way of salvation 
provided for them in God’s gift of a Saviour. The Jew is 
satisfied with the limited adjustment provided by the Law. 
The German is satisfied with the limited adjustment of the 
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beast provided by his drunkenness and his material well- 
being. Both are living under an illusion, according to Luther, 
and he does not spare the rod in dealing with them. We can 
pardon Luther’s outbursts, once we understand his motive, 
even though we need not imitate his language. Luther could 
not understand the foolhardiness of men who were con- 
fronted by the gospel and yet insisted on seeking adjustment 
of a limited nature. The victory over sin, death, and hell was 
theirs, provided by the gospel. The Reformation had freed 
this gospel and offered it to all men. And Jew and Gentile 
alike remained complacently indifferent, addicted to illusory 
forms of adjustment. 

The central problem of Protestant thought and _ life 
emerged at Luther’s time. It is still with us today. It is the 
problem of how to affirm the centrality of the inward victory 
provided by the gospel for all men and yet at the same time 
how to demonstrate the relevancy of this victory for the 
necessary phases of adjustment in all areas of life. Luther 
took the solution of this problem for granted in his own life. 
His religious genius was such that the maintenance of a 
creative balance of the tensions of grace and adjustment was 
as natural as breathing. Luther never made a formula out of 
his solution to this problem, and it is doubtful if a formula 
can be offered. However, the vitality and strength of Prot- 
estantism in the past four hundred years rests in its relatively 
successful efforts to deal with this persistent problem. 

There is discontinuity between God and his creation. But 
there is concern of God for his creation. All realms of life 
belong to God. All are the concern of his providential care. 
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None are to be turned over to the devil as if they belonged 
by right of cosmic justice to the devil. Consequently, some 
types of adjustment process must be recognized as part of the 
Christian enterprise, while other types of adjustment must be 
recognized as inadequate or evil. All types of adjustment to 
the realms of human values can be judged as more or less 
consistently in line with the centrality of the Christian 
experience of the gospel and the grace afforded by the 
gospel. Let us see how the tenacious endeavor among Prot- 
estants to deal with this central problem of the tensions of 
grace and adjustment has achieved results in the area of 
philosophical thinking, and in the development of a Chris- 
tian attitude toward history. 


KINGDOM OF THE MIND 


When we examine the way in which Protestant thinkers 
have been stimulated by the tensions of divine grace and 
human adjustment we find contributions of Protestantism in 
evidence in the development of philosophy in the Western 
world. One of the characteristic contributions arises from the 
necessity of adjustment to the limits of human reason. 

Reformation theology developed on the soil of medieval 
nominalism. Catholic critics such as Déllinger and Lortz are 
alert to point this out as one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of Luther; for philosophical nominalism destroys the basis for 
all philosophical absolutes. It recognizes universals as names 
rather than as existing realities. ‘The secure basis for certainty 
is lost to Protestantism whereas it is retained by Catholic 
thinkers in the Aristotelianism of Aquinas, the angelic doc- 
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tor, whose massive, comprehensive system is accepted by 
official Catholicism as definitive. 

Radical Protestant thinkers recognized the importance of 
this break with the past when they introduced the logical 
principles of Peter Ramus into their schools. Conservative 
Protestants, who were always the majority, also recognized 
this problem and the dangers which were latent in a philoso- 
phy lacking in absolutes. They retreated to Aristotle in haste 
and used Aristotle’s logic to construct a biblical theology 
which made the Bible the authority as seen through the 
spectacles of Aristotelian concepts. The scholastic period of 
Protestant theology in the seventeenth century resulted from 
this marriage of biblical truth with Aristotelian logic. The 
achievements of this period must not be underrated. This 
approach enabled Protestantism to carry on a valiant struggle 
against the authoritarianism of the Catholic Counter Refor- 
mation by confronting Catholicism with an alternative sys- 
tem of authority. Both conservatives and radicals were right. 
The conservatives were right in seeking a source of authority 
for the theologian. The radicals were right in rejecting 
Aristotelian philosophy as the basis for that authority. For 
the source of religious authority rests for the Protestant in 
the objective fact of God’s victory over sin, death and despair 
as inwardly grasped by the believer rather than in the assur- 
ances of a rationalistic metaphysics. 

Protestantism has its authority, its absolutes, as experi- 
enced by the Christian in his moments of assurance, his 
inner awareness of God’s grace, his moments of decisive 
choice as he lives the life of a Christian justified by faith. 
And these absolutes subjectively experienced as religious 
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values must be objectively related to structures of the uni- 
verse which sustain values and assure the continuity of values 
and their fulfillment in eternal life. But man cannot manipu- 
late these structures or neatly comprehend them by reason. 
They always escape such attempts at conceptual manipula- 
tion. The value disappears at the moment we seek to analyze 
its content. All that we can do through reason is to analyze 
the context in which the values arise or to classify them by 
ethical formulations once they have been experienced. Cer- 
tainly the sciences of psychology and sociology help us to 
perform these functions of organizing experience through 
reason. But they can do no more than this. And there is no 
metaphysical capacity in man which enables reason to move 
on a higher level of understanding in this area than that 
occupied by the sciences. 

Thus, Protestant philosophy received its initial stimulation 
from the necessity of adjustment to the limits of human 
reason. Unlike the Greeks who assumed the pre-eminence 
of reason in a world of order, Protestantism assumes the pre- 
eminence of will in a world of change. Faith is a matter of 
will rather than of reason. It is free since we can direct our 
trust to various centers of devotion. It is our faith; but God 
gives man the original stimulus which makes faith possible 
and he gives man a saviour whose faith becomes our faith. 
The Holy Spirit is at work in augmenting, refining, fulfilling 
faith by continuing the process of interaction of man with 
God on an ever-higher level of experience. 

Since Protestant theology had established an impregnable 
fortress in which the will could operate as faith, Protestant 
philosophy elected as its primary task the problem of analyz- 
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ing the limits of human reason. ‘The tradition in philosophy 
which grew out of the work of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 
transformed philosophy from a program of metaphysical 
speculation to one of critical analysis and inquiry. The 
philosophers who contributed to this tradition, including the 
earlier pragmatists such as Charles Sanders Peirce, were 
indebted to the Reformation heritage. Christian experience 
and conviction knows of the existence of a realm of absolute 
truth. Paradoxically, Christian experience, augmented by the 
philosophical analysis of Kant, knows how impossible it is 
for human reason to know this realm. ‘Truth must remain 
relative, experimental, tentative; or it must be revealed as 
overwhelmingly pervasive and final in the conclusive event of 
the Incarnation. The limits which the philosopher imposes 
upon himself constrain him to an analysis of the former set 
of experiences, that is, to the phenomenal experiences of 
man. 

‘This does not mean that the philosopher in the Protestant 
tradition necessarily limits his intellectual task to one of 
epistemological and logical analysis. Adjustment to the limits 
of reason opens other areas of inquiry. For example, the 
philosopher is encouraged to focus attention upon the 
knower, which leads him to emphasize psychology. This 
intense concern to understand the depths of human motiva- 
tion is found in Kierkegaard (1813-1855) who must certainly 
be numbered among the great Protestant thinkers. 

Moreover, other great Protestant thinkers from Kant and 
Fichte to the Christian moralists of today were stimulated 
by the Protestant emphasis on the will to move from an 
analysis of reason to an analysis of the deed. ‘The Christian 
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could say, In the beginning is the deed, but a deed rooted 
in the man whose conscience is sensitized by Christ. The 
idealists, who were the philosophers most specifically domi- 
nated by ethical interests, were rooted in Reformation 
thought and life even though they did not always recognize 
their indebtedness. The categorical imperative of Kant is 
meaningless apart from the sensitive, trained conscience of a 
man reared in the atmosphere of Christian piety. The ideal- 
ist’s emphasis on the intention of the person making a choice 
rather than upon the outcome of the choice reminds us of 
the Protestant call to an inward examination of our hidden 
motives. The idealist’s recognition that ethical norms must 
have universal validity is related to Luther’s religious concern 
for one’s neighbor formulated in the principle of the priest- 
hood of all believers. Since we are responsible for others as 
Christians, we are compelled to view our acts in terms of 
their total consequences for all men. 

Moreover, the idealist’s trust in the moral judgment of the 
individual is also the result of a Protestant interpretation of 
classical ethics. Who but a Protestant would consider such 
autonomy of the will as a basis for an ethics of duty? Roman 
Catholics with their assurance that the kingly power of 
Christ has been transferred to his church have developed an 
ethics of casuistry. Authoritative rules are made applicable 
to each new situation by an elaborate process of reasoning 
which must be directed by the authority of the hierarchic 
church. Under this system Roman Catholics are constrained 
to cry anarchy when confronted by the daring individualism 
of the Protestant philosopher. Too frequently today modern 
man is tempted to flee to the sanctuary of state authority 
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rather than accept the tensions of an ethical individualism. 
Ethical problems are not solved by law, but rather by making 
the right truths available at the right time and in the right 
place. This requires personal decision, personal participation, 
personal responsibility. ‘The ethical truths of past experience 
contribute to new, creative decision through the act of par- 
ticipation. Kant’s principle which considers man as an end 
in himself is a philosophical development of the Protestant 
revolt against the corporate view of man as a unit in a guild, 
a religious order, a manor, or a parish. 

Protestant philosophical adjustment to the limits of 
human reason resulted indirectly in the affirmation of a 
principle of tolerance. Must philosophers disagree? ‘The 
answer is, Yes, wherever philosophy is regarded as critical 
inquiry rather than as the affirmation of metaphysical abso- 
lutes. ‘The early Protestants were not tolerant in their atti- 
tudes or their theology. Theirs was a protesting form of 
theology, and protest requires a hard core of intolerance from 
which one receives the criteria of judgment which gives the 
protest positive content. But wherever the genius of Prot- 
estantism is permitted to flourish, Protestantism can and 
should become tolerant. Fearing nothing, possessing its own 
inner source of truth and life, it can dissipate its strength in 
the self-assurance of faith and love which makes for toler- 
ance. Protestantism must retain this ideal of self-abasing 
tolerance even though it is difficult to maintain it in practice. 
Tolerance is not a sign of weakness, but a sign of inner 
strength and self-assurance, a recognition of the ultimate 
power of Christian love and faith. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Protestant philosophers such as Schleiermacher 
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(1768-1834) and William James (1842-1910) for clarifying 
and exemplifying this virtue of Christian tolerance. 

The element of toughness, exclusiveness, and intolerance 
which characterized early reformers has its place in a church 
faced with persecution. The later reformers, the pietists, 
were gentler people, however. The philosophers for the most 
part took their point of departure from the pietists rather 
than from Protestant orthodoxy. It was this latitudinarian 
attitude of the pietists which enabled them to sympathize 
with the “heathen” in their missionary endeavors. It enabled 
them to accept Spinoza, the Jewish radical philosopher, as a 
man rather than to regard him primarily as a heretic. 

Protestants should not be ashamed of their heritage of 
tolerance transmitted through pietist believer and philo- 
sophical inquirer. ‘Those Protestants who carry on a running 
attack against both pietist and philosopher are in danger of 
destroying a very precious element of the Protestant heri- 
tage. The tolerance of the pietist is needed in an age when 
Christians must live in daily contact with men of good will 
who do not accept Christianity. Today we must learn to live 
with these men both at home and abroad. The tolerance 
which arises from philosophical inquiry is also needed as a 
leaven in the educational program of the modern man. We 
have learned to be suspicious of those who carry on a 
diatribe against “philosophy” in the abstract. ‘Too frequently 
we find them interested in promoting their own philosophy 
without submitting that philosophy to inquiry or criticism. 
The great philosophers who contributed to the Protestant 
tradition took their vocation seriously. As a part of their 
Protestant training they were heirs of a number of compre- 
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hensive postulates which they had received from the Refor- 
mation. Among these postulates were the following: (1) 
recognition of the power and grandeur of God, (2) aware- 
ness of the importance of moral responsibility in the struggle 
against evil, (3) dependence upon personal experience as a 
test for religious convictions. 

Leibnitz (1646-1716), for example, was concerned to 
emphasize the reality of individuals and their relation to 
divine providence in a world of energy and flux. Kant was 
concerned with the ultimate importance of ethical values in 
a purposeful universe. The Protestantism of Hegel (1770- 
1831) is seen in his rich analysis of history as meaningful 
patterns of relations arising from the freedom of the indi- 
vidual working in the context of the social group or nation. 
Kierkegaard was concerned with the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual and his ultimate despair. William James afhrmed the 
importance of will in knowledge in order to free experience 
from the false limitations of reason on the one hand and 
scientific determinism on the other. 

All these philosophers are subject to distortion if their 
religious foundations in Protestantism are ignored. Leibnitz 
becomes an advocate of scientific determinism. Kant delimits 
all religion to the level of ethics. Hegel is distorted into 
dialectical materialism or fascist nationalism. James becomes 
a forerunner of the naturalistic humanism which emphasizes 
the social self to the point of destroying the individual and 
his freedom. However, all these men, and there are many 
others who could be added to the list from the history of 
philosophy, were conscious of their indebtedness to their 
evangelical heritage. All were aware that they were working 
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with material furnished by a civilization steeped in Prot- 
estantism. Many of them lived out their lives closely asso- 
ciated with Protestant churches and the institutions which 
arose from those churches. 

We need not be ashamed of the contribution of the 
Protestant philosophers. Their work constitutes the Protes- 
tant answer to many of the problems of adjustment to the 
world. To be sure, Protestant orthodoxy with its emphasis 
upon the gospel as the answer to questions of ultimate 
despair is more closely identified with the churches through 
its concern with the central problems of theology. But there 
are many philosophers who must be admitted into the com- 
pany of those who are fellow travelers with Luther. 

Incidentally, both philosopher and theologian are subject 
to temptations which may distort Protestant thought to the 
point where it loses contact with the creative power of the 
gospel. Protestant philosophy is always in danger of moving 
toward secularism. Protestant theology is always in danger of 
developing into fanatical biblicism and apocalypticism. But 
both secularism and apocalypticism may have their places in 
Protestant thought. Secularism may retain Christian truths 
in its recognition of God’s immanence, his concern for all 
things, his eternally sustaining grace working through all 
things. Apocalypticism may retain Christian truths by em- 
phasizing the dangers of idolatry. No man-made kingdom is 
God’s kingdom, and no limited salvation suffices for the 
man who must find God. Thus we are compelled to recog- 
nize once more the extent to which the tension between 
despair and adjustment contributes to the acceptance of an 
open attitude in Protestant thought. 
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Sooner or later, however, we must ask the crucial ques- 
tions: Are there no limits to this tolerance of the Protestant 
philosopher? Where does tolerance end for the modern 
Protestant? Tolerance ends in any area of life where the 
power of man usurps the place of God. Where the power of 
man sets itself up as an absolute, independent of and in- 
different to the power and will of God, there the Protestant 
recognizes the presence of idolatry. Two world philosophies 
are illustrative of this type of idolatry today: namely, the 
dialectical materialism of communism and the naturalistic 
humanism commonly found among the educated classes of 
democratic countries. Both these types of secularism are rival 
faiths to Christianity. Adjustment to man and nature is 
recognized in both as an end in itself. Both endeavor to 
drown the individual’s cry of infinite despair in the shmill 
clamor which arises from the frantic efforts of man to escape 
his own limitations. 

We need not consider dialectical materialism at this point, 
for its incompatibility with both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic forms of Christianity is evident. However, radical 
Protestant thinkers in line with Protestantism’s tolerant att- 
tude toward secular forms of adjustment have made align- 
ments with naturalistic humanism. To what extent is this 
alliance between liberal Protestantism and naturalistic hu- 
manism dangerous for the life of the church? 

If it were possible to choose a particular date for the 
apostasy of Protestant philosophy we would select the year 
1934. John Dewey’s A Common Faith and George Herbert 
Mead’s Mind, Self and Society appeared in that year. Liberal 
Protestantism has always been closely allied with the prag- 
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matic movement in America. Much of the activism which 
European observers note in American Christianity can be 
traced to the stimulating influence exerted upon church life 
by the pragmatic movement. The liberal Protestants were 
channels through which the invigorating activism of prag- 
matism was carried throughout the American churches. This 
salutary type of pragmatism, however, was essentially non- 
metaphysical as applied to religion and the life of the 
church. It was the pragmatism of William James. It was a 
pragmatism that was not limited to any one particular meta- 
physical outlook. When liberal Protestants relegated James’s 
Will to Believe to the rare-book sections of their libraries and 
adopted Dewey’s A Common Faith as the ideological basis 
of their thinking about religion, they took the crucial course 
which ultimately set them adrift outside the main currents 
of American Protestantism. 

Liberal Protestantism forfeited the unique position which 
it had previously held in Protestant Christianity for at least 
two reasons. Liberal theologians combined the naturalistic 
point of Dewey with the social behaviorism of Mead, thus 
transforming pragmatism from a method of inquiry and a 
program of action into a system of beliefs. Today the moti- 
vation back of the naturalistic wing of radical Protestantism 
is not that of the old liberalism. The naturalist is not con- 
cerned to work in and with the churches in the experimental 
task of transforming the life of the church and of the culture 
in line with the past experience of the Christian fellowship. 
He is concerned rather with the dogmatic task of affirming a 
naturalistic system of metaphysics. 

The liberalism of nineteenth-century Protestantism was 
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largely Ritschlian in its doctrine of the church. This meant 
that it took the fellowship of the church seriously as an 
ethical and social force in Western civilization. Ritschl’s 
(1822-1889) view of the church dovetailed admirably with 
pragmatic views; and it was no coincidence that the Ameri- 
can Protestant saw no reason that he should not consider 
himself a Ritschlian and a pragmatist at the same time. 

Dewey’s A Common Faith afhirmed a distinction between 
religion and the religious which inserted a new emphasis in 
the pragmatic movement. Pragmatism has always inter- 
preted ideas or concepts, not in terms of what their advo- 
cates claimed for them in abstract, but in terms of the social 
consequences of these ideas. Dewey follows this approach in 
dealing with most fields of human endeavor. The practical 
value of his philosophy depends to a great extent upon the 
application of this principle. 

When he comes to deal with religion, however, Dewey 
does not say that religiousness must be interpreted in terms 
of the consequences of a religion as it operates in an institu- 
tion in social situations. Instead he calls upon the followers 
of his naturalistic world view to become religious and to re- 
nounce religion. ‘They are to cut their roots with everything 
which has preceded them as religion in order that they may 
be the new prophets of a new religiousness. By rejecting tre- 
ligion Dewey renounces the category of the social process 
which is so important for his social philosophy and reverts 
to a distinction between the individual and society which 
he had long since repudiated in other fields. 

Many radical Protestants have endeavored to follow 
Dewey’s example in this matter. To some extent they have 
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been successful in their attempts to distinguish between re- 
ligion and the religious. One must admit that they may be 
religious men, just as one must admit that Socrates was a re- 
ligious man. Moreover, no one would deny them the right 
to be religious men in their own peculiar and in many re- 
spects praiseworthy way. But as far as the practical, everyday 
job of strengthening the local and ecumenical fellowship 
of the church in its struggle with the evil forces of the day is 
concerned, they are just about as useless as Socrates. They 
have cut themselves off from the fellowship of laborers in the 
Protestant Church, and that church is the surviving institu- 
tion which is concerned with the growth and increase of the 
same values which have nurtured liberals and which they in 
turn hope to foster. 

It is difficult for the philosophical naturalist to become a 
fellow traveler with Luther. He is obsessed with that most 
primitive of all religious doubts. He cannot believe in God 
because he has accepted nature as Alpha and Omega. Like 
Adam of old he forsakes the tree of life and eats of the tree 
of knowledge. During the past fifty years one of the most 
significant philosophical battles in the history of Western 
civilization has been fought to a finish in the intellectual 
centers of the Western world. Implacably and relentlessly a 
battle has been waged between idealism, the last outpost of 
religion in philosophy, and naturalistic humanism. Without 
much awareness on the part of the churches, the newspapers, 
or even the ordinary professor the battle has been fought to 
a finish and naturalism has won the victory. The conse- 
quences are likely to be tremendous both for the future of 
Protestantism and for American life in general. The witness 
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of Protestantism is no longer dominant in intellectual cir- 
cles. On the other hand, the influences of naturalism be- 
come increasingly apparent in politics, education, business, 
family life, and the arts. 

Protestantism was able to weather the storms of eighteenth- 
century materialism largely because of the development of 
philosophical idealism. Idealism reconciled the Renaissance 
and the Reformation without yielding to naturalism. The 
great contribution of idealism rests, not in the metaphysical 
system developed by Hegel, but rather in the criticism of 
dogmatic naturalism offered by such men as Berkeley (1685- 
1753). Today Protestantism faces a new and more dangerous 
form of naturalism. It remains to be seen whether it has 
sufficient intellectual strength to meet this new challenge. 
In the light of its past history the situation is not hopeless. 
Protestantism begins with faith and commitment. But it is 
not an obscurantist’s religion. A new alliance between faith 
and philosophy may arise from a church which has within it 
the potentiality for reformation in all areas of life including 
the life of the intellect. 

The Protestant heritage has been at work for three hun- 
dred years in the intellectual centers of Western civilization. 
Consistently in line with this heritage philosophers have 
made contributions in critical epistemology, psychology, 
ethics, and in the idealist attack upon mechanistic natural- 
ism. If our analysis is correct, however, it must be admitted 
that the idealist movement failed to develop a satisfactory 
Protestant metaphysics. Does not this metaphysical vacuum 
point to a disastrous failure on the part of Protestant philos- 
ophy? 
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If Luther is right no system of rationalistic metaphysics 
can ever be found which can fill this apparent metaphysical 
vacuum. The Protestant thinker can serve neither phi- 
losophy nor religion by seeking a sure metaphysical con- 
tainer for the new wine of Christian faith. In that endeavor 
lies disappointment in failure, disaster in success. All meta- 
physical containers have cracks and weaknesses. If they are 
not apparent today they will be discovered tomorrow. What 
the philosopher can do is to act as a constant stimulus to 
new inquiry. In this inquiry he is obligated to utilize the 
data of his religious heritage. He cannot follow the current 
fashion of casting these data upon the rubbish heap of emo- 
tive and meaningless propositions. If Luther is right in 
claiming that these data are new for each generation and for 
every Christian believer, the philosopher will never be with- 
out material for his labors. 

Moreover, in performing his task of inquiry the philoso- 
pher can be of service to the theologian. Every philosophy is 
dependent upon some presupposed theological foundation. 
In turn every theology which endeavors to communicate 
with men must use philosophy. The philosopher can serve 
religion by translating the message of theology into a term1- 
nology meaningful to the fellow traveler. 

The Christian as philosopher must learn to participate in 
a type of inquiry which begins with commitment, faith, wor- 
ship, devotion. But this inquiry can and must be an open 
inquiry contributing rich insights in all areas of investigation 
and open to criticism from all interested parties. This ap- 
proach to philosophy need not discard any empirical evi- 
dence, but it need not limit itself to this evidence. It is in- 
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quiry which does not seek a metaphysical foundation limited 
by man’s reason. It seeks rather the perennial presence of 
God. It is inquiry which begins with devotion and praise of 
God and which ends as contemplation of the creation of 
God and meditation on the destiny of man. The Christian 
need not regard the Eastern mystical philosophers as the best 
example of this type of inquiry. He can find examples in his 
own heritage in the devotional writings of the church fathers, 
the contemplatives of the Middle Ages, and the classical Re- 
formers. The point of departure here is religious symbol and 
not abstract concept. It is a point of departure in philo- 
sophical thinking which should be congenial to the Protes- 
tant. 

Ever since the Reformation the Protestant thinker has had 
considerable experience in accepting the tension of being a 
nominalist in his philosophy and a realist in his theology, to 
use the terminology of the philosopher. He must accept the 
fact that all his knowledge is a knowledge of relations. At 
the same time he must accept the fact that his acts result in 
patterns of value or disvalue, and that God is ultimately 
concerned with these patterns because he is concerned for 
us as persons. Our relationship with God confronts us with 
reality in a qualitatively different manner than our experi- 
ence of all other relations to which we apply the term 
knowledge. 

There is no way for the Protestant thinker to avoid this 
tension between philosophy and theology. Each generation 
of thinkers must face this situation, producing results which 
are either constructive or destructive to world civilization. 
The experience of philosophers who have been Protestant 
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fellow travelers in the past can be invaluable in helping us 
to cope with the intellectual problems of adjustment today. 


KINGDOM OF HISTORY 


The tensions between infinite grace and limited adjust- 
ment are dificult to maintain in the life of the church and 
in the life of the intellect. The fellow traveler with Luther 
may maintain these tensions in one or both of these areas 
depending on his temperament and his Christian calling. 
Conceivably he may reject the current adjustment of both 
church and philosophy in favor of a type of individualistic 
adjustment characteristic of so many independent spirits 
among Protestants. He may choose to plant trees on the 
frontier with Johnny Appleseed or become a free-lance mis- 
sionary with Albert Schweitzer. However, in a third area of 
adjustment all men are mutually involved, all are part of the 
whole, all are brought to judgment in terms of the decisions 
of society rather than the decisions of the individual. This 
third area is that of history. In this area a man cannot 
achieve individual adjustment, for he cannot avoid partici- 
pating in his society. 

The tension between the kingdom of God, which is God’s 
grace involving history, and the inevitable limitations placed 
upon that grace by man’s sin in history confronts every 
generation of Christians. It is a tension which should be ex- 
perienced with special poignancy by every Protestant who is 
aware of the implications of his faith. Conceivably, the men 
of each new generation are constrained to discover a Chris- 
tian view of history and to apply that discovery to their time 
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and place. But there is no such thing as a Christian philoso- 
phy of history universally applicable. The Protestant heritage 
endows us with a prophetic attitude toward history. ‘This 
makes the Protestant’s situation in history even more difh- 
cult, more tense, more painful than that of the non-Christian 
or the Roman Catholic. 

The Roman Catholic view of history is essentially that of 
Augustine. In this view history is not fulfilled in the future 
promise of God but rather is fixed in the past act of com- 
pletion by which Christ turns over his kingly power to the 
Church of Rome. All that is needed for the fulfillment of 
history is for the world to recognize that power and become 
subject to it. 

The prophetic attitude requires of the Protestant an aware- 
ness at all times and in every situation of the limits of 
progress, even the progress of the church. At the same time 
it requires that he never lose trust in the providence of God 
at work in history. The events of history are not sustained 
in and by themselves. They are not the products of man 
acting on nature alone. They are sustained by an effort of 
God’s will. When man frustrates that will, and he has the 
power to do so, the result is disorder and disintegration. 
God does not have a single pattern for history or for any one 
event in history. There may be a hierarchy of patterns, among 
which God wills the highest. If a lower pattern is fulfilled, 
God continues to sustain its potentialities until it disinte- 
grates into nonbeing through the decisions of man or until 
other possibilities evolve offering new alternatives. Conse- 
quently, the Protestant is always aware of the judgment of 
God at work in history. Man is always tempted to yield ab- 
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solute allegiance to a leader, party, ideology, or nation. 
These centers of loyalty direct all available power toward the 
establishment of a pattern of adjustment which is something 
other than the kingdom of God. The Protestant with his 
prophetic insight knows by past experience and present evi- 
dence that all such leaders, parties, ideologies, and nations 
stand under the judgment of God. 

There is a danger in this insight which the Protestant has 
not always succeeded in avoiding, that is, the danger of 
affirming that God acts in history only as judge. In other 
words, the Protestant may be tempted to claim that there 
is no such thing as progress. As long as God sustains the 
universe there is promise in history even as there is judg- 
ment. God has created a world in which there is always a 
minimum basis of cycle upon cycle of the gentle transitions 
and relentless uniformities of nature. Man can always retreat 
for his sustenance to this common level of plantlike uni- 
formity. But the Protestant who remains an individual be- 
cause of his personal assurance of what God has done for him 
need not regard himself as necessarily condemned to the 
plantlike adjustment of the culture in which he finds him- 
self. He must not accept this inevitable situation with cring- 
ing defeatism. He must maintain the tensions of grace and 
adjustment at this point by afhrming his trust in the king- 
dom of God. He must participate in history by utilizing 
those elements of adjustment so far achieved by his society 
which are commensurable to God’s kingdom. 

Furthermore, the Christian is not alone in maintaining a 
faith in God’s concern for history. He is a member of the 
church and the church is a participant in history. He need 
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not depend entirely upon the plantlike adjustment of the 
culture, for he can depend upon the undergirding foundation 
of faith which rests upon the past experience and the present 
witness of the Christian fellowship of believers. Through the 
agency of the church it is possible for the sacred history of 
the Kingdom to be mingled with the secular history of na- 
tions. Once more it is incumbent upon the Protestant to 
elevate the secular to the level of the sacred. 

It is out of despair that new emergents arise through the 
individual in his relationship with God. But God is also 
concerned with the adjustment processes on each new level 
of experience. The Christian religion provides the answers 
to man’s despair. ‘The Christian church provides criteria for 
judging the adjustment process. On this latter function of the 
church, Luther and Calvin emphasized the law as judgment, 
whereas the Roman Catholic emphasized the law as power 
and authority. A third alternative is available today for a 
Christian philosophy of history. he law may be recognized 
as process in which the whole creation groaneth, not only 
under the burden of sin, but also in expectation and hope 
for the fulfillment of the possibilities latent in God’s crea- 
tion. 

It would certainly be a mistake for Christians to claim 
that the only source of true progress rests in the church. 
Such arrogance would immediately stand under God’s judg- 
ment. But they can afhrm that progress in history arises at 
those points where the heights of individual affirmation and 
aspiration are open to the will of God. And the church, 
which judges all history in the light of sacred history, is at 
hand to arouse the individual from his lethargy and guide 
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him in his aspirations. The church must try to redeem the 
world. If it cannot bear witness to its faith through the ex- 
ternal channels of a society it must return to the catacombs. 
If it is impossible to retain a living faith or to transmit it, 
then it is futile to attempt to retain the forms of a culture 
which were originally based on and are continually sustained 
by that faith. Will Western culture go the way of most 
world cultures? Or will there be a rebirth of the Reformation 
spirit which may once more make the churches of the West- 
erm world sensitive to God’s judgment and fruitful bearers 
of his promise? 

The Kingdom ours remaineth, but who are the men of 
today who care to yield allegiance to this kingdom of the 
spirit achieved in four hundred years of Protestant history? 
It is a kingdom which offers the fellow traveler a church, 
but a church which is always in the process of reforming it- 
self. It is a kingdom which maintains the life of the intellect, 
not by offering a system of philosophy, but by ruthlessly 
maintaining the tensions which stimulate inquiry to move 
beyond the limits of philosophy. It is a kingdom which is 
victorious in history, not by virtue of its power to control 
history, but rather through its capacity to bear the tensions 
of the tragedy of history. 

Roman Catholicism has its hosts of fellow travelers. Some 
of them travel by way of the stratosphere of ‘Thomistic meta- 
physics. Others are comforted by the authoritative message 
and the magnetic presence of radio and television celebri- 
ties. The highways of the world are also crowded with the 
fellow travelers of communism. The intellectuals of the Sor- 
bonne and the coolies of China join the great procession of 
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communism. Even in Catholic Italy the fellow travelers of 
communism gather by thousands to challenge the pope in 
ways Luther would never have approved. But where are the 
fellow travelers of Luther? 

The Roman Catholic and the Communist have certainty, 
the Protestant has only faith. The Roman Catholic and the 
Communist have a program for society, the Protestant has 
only a hope which produces a kind of tentative meliorism 
in political affairs. ‘The Roman Catholic has a meditative 
life which assures him of religious blessings. ‘The Protestant 
has a family and his daily vocation which afford little time 
for meditation and provide a great many tensions arising 
from day-to-day human contacts. The Protestant has only 
the promises of the Word rather than the certainty provided 
by the dogma of the church. Thus, according to some, he 
can only be the voice of one crying in the wilderness of his 
own subjectivity rather than a member of a mighty chorus 
led by a master director. ‘The Protestant has no definitive 
program for society and so he can never be anything but a 
citizen, a maker of compromises. He can never be a leader 
with power and authority or follow such a leader with much 
confidence. The Protestant has no regimen of devotion and 
meditation, and so he can never be a saint but at best only a 
dependable, productive, conscientious neighbor. 

There are many more fellow travelers of Luther than one 
would guess. ‘They are among those who, even though not 
aware of themselves as Protestants, nevertheless maintain the 
values of personal independence, the democratic attitudes of 
compromise and tentativeness with regards to political issues, 
the sense of a high calling which comes to those who live 
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conscientious lives as parents and as workers. Luther’s evan- 
gelical Christianity offers a devotional life to these fellow 
travelers. When translated into a living theology this devo- 
tional life will sustain them in life and in death. Further- 
more, Protestantism has a witness for the modern world 
comparable to that of Luther in the sixteenth century. It is 
a witness, however, which requires the enlistment of fellow 
travelers in all areas of life. ‘They are best qualified to clarify 
the implications of the Protestant principles. The fellow 
traveler can test the truth of these principles and can estab- 
lish their relationship to broader areas of man’s experience 
more fully than is possible for the traditional church 
member. 

Today the world is hostile for the Protestant whether he 
face the power of Rome, the hatred of Moscow, or the in- 
difference of the secular state. Luther expected to be burned 
at the stake throughout the period when he achieved his 
greatest work. Some of the fellow travelers of his day were 
martyrs. Today many people clamor for a simple solution to 
the complex situations of human existence. They are inter- 
ested in religion for the sake of magical formulas. ‘They are 
not likely to become fellow travelers with Luther. Perhaps 
there are simple solutions, but when we find them they 
turn out to be God’s solutions and not man’s, and most of us 
are not very happy with them. Man is never satisfied to let 
God be God. We must go along with Luther in faith, know- 
ing that faith is not a solution to any problem, but rather 
the capacity to live in the midst of problems which have no 
magical solutions. 

We have attempted in this interpretative essay to clarify 
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the nature of the Protestant heritage. Many will object to 
our interpretation of Protestantism as a fluid, dynamic Chris- 
tianity capable of sustaining man in a situation brought on 
by the inevitable tension of despair and adjustment. This is 
one man’s witness as to what Protestant Christianity means 
to him. Luther was not always right. Larger books have been 
written pointing out Luther’s mistakes and inadequacies than 
we have written in his defense. We have written from the 
point of view of a Protestant philosophical attitude which 
accepts the principle of adjustment to the limitations of 
knowledge. Our hope is that more able apologetes for the 
Protestant position will take up where we conclude and cor- 
rect the failures of this effort. 

This then is the Protestant heritage. There are other influ- 
ences beside the Reformation which make up the cultural 
heritage of the Western world, many of them of great value. 
Some come from the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
Some are the product of Medieval Europe. Some are the 
products of the Renaissance and of modern science and 
democracy. The crucial point of decision for the prospective 
fellow traveler of Luther is always at hand. Can he see his 
way clear to order all these rich strains in his life and society 
around the center of Christian faith as it comes to us clari- 
fied and exemplified in Luther? If so, he is Luther’s man. 
He will not be alone. For Luther can do no other than to 
bring all men to the center, even Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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